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THE MYOSOTIS. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, FROM THE FRENCH, BY FREDERIC BR. COUDET. 


In 1809 there was in the 12th regiment of the line, 
then garrisoned at Strasburg, a sergeant named 
Pierre Pitois, who came from that half-civilized 
part of Burgundy, known under the name of Mor- 
van, and who was called by his comrades nothing 
but Pierre Avale-tout-cru. He was as brave as 
any man could possibly be, and was, as they said 
in the regiment, “hard to cook.” Always the 
first and last at the fire, he was known to love but 
two things—the smell of powder and the whist- 
ling of balls, Those who had seen him on a 
field of battle, when, with his eyes flashing light- 
ning, his moustache bristling up, and his nostrils 
expanded, he precipitated himself into the thick- 
est of the mélée, were accustomed to say that fight- 
ing was a revel for Pierre Avale-tout-cru. 

One day our friend Pierre wrote a letter to his 
Colonel, in which he asked to absent himself from 
the army in order to take care of his old mother, 
who was dangerously ill, He added that his fa- 
ther, who was seventy-eight years old, and a pa- 
ralytic, could not.take care of the poor woman, 
He promised to return as soon as his mother’s 
health would be restored. 

The colonel’s answer was, that from one mo- 
ment to another they were expecting to a a 
campaign, and therefore he need expect no leave 
of absence. 

Pierre Pitois said nothing. 

Fifteen days passed on; he sent another letter 
to his colonel. Pierre wrote that his mother had 
died with the grief of not having seen her son 
near her; for, as a good and tender mother, she 
would have wished to give him one last blessing. 
He said he could not reveal the motive which in- 
duced him to demand a furlough ; it was a family 
secret, He earnestly supplicated the colonel not 
to refuse his petition. 

Pierre’s second letter had no more success than 
the first; only the captain of the regiment said, 
** Pierre, the colonel has received your letter. He 
is sorry you have lost your old mother, but he 
cannot grant your request, for to-morrow the re- 


“«« Ah! the regiment leaves Strasburg ; and where 
is it going, pray ?” ; ; 

“To Austria. We are going to visit Austria, 
my brave Pitois. We are going to fight the Aus- 
trians. Good news, hey? There you'll have fun, 
old fellow.” 

Pierre made no reply ; he seemed absorbed in 
thought. The captain took his hand, and shaking 
it rather roughly— 

‘Say, are you deaf? I announce to you that 
in less than a week you will have the pleasure of 
fighting the Austrians, and you do not thank me 
for the news! You do not even seem to hear 
me !” 

«Yes, mon capitaine, I have heard you per- 
fectly, and I thank you for the news ; I find it ex- 
cellent.” 

«« Ah! that’s different. 
that way before ?” 

“ So then, mon capitaine, I cannot obtain a fur- 
lough ?” 

“Are youmad? A furlough !—the day before 
beginning a campaign !” ; ; 
“| had forgotten that. We are going to begin 
acampaign. At that time they do not grant such 
petitions as mine.” 

«* They are not even asked,” 

“‘ That’s true. It would seem cowardly to ask 
for one. Therefore the one I want, I do not ask 
any more ; I will do without it.” 

“© You will do well.” : 

The next day the 12th regiment of the line en- 
tered Germany. The day following Pierre Pitois 
deserted. ’ 

Three months after, while the 12th regiment of 


Why did you not speak 





the line, after having obtained a rich harvest of 
glory at Wagram, made a triumphant entry into 
Strasburg, Pierre Pitois was ignominiously brought 
back to his corps by a brigade of gendarmery. 

In a short time a council of war was assembled, 
and Pierre Pitois was accused of having deserted 
when his regiment was on the point of attacking 
the enemy. 





giment leaves Strasburg.” 
VOLUME I,—XxXI. 


This council of war presented a very singular 
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aspect. On one side stood the accuser, who said, 
« Pierre Pitois, you, one of the bravest soldiers of 
the army—you who have never incurred the least 
punishment, nay, the slightest reproach from your 
superiors, cannot have deserted almost the day be- 
fore a battle without having been actuated by some 
powerful motive. This motive the council, wish- 
es to know, for it would afford it pleasure—if not 
to acquit you, which it neither ought nor wishes 
to do, at least to recommend you to the clemency 
of the emperor.” 

On the other hand, the accused answered—‘* I 
have deserted without reason, without motive ; I do 
notrepentit. Were it to be done again, I would do 
it. I have deserved death—condemn me.” Then 
came witnesses who said: ‘ Pierre Pitois has de- 
serted, we know it, but we do not believe it.” 
Then others said—* Pierre Pitois is insane ; an in- 
sane man cannot be condemned ; he must be sent 
to the hospital.” 

This last proposition came very near being 
adopted, for everybody considered the desertion of 
Pierre Pitois as one of those singularities which 
every one is obliged to believe, but which no one 
can understand. The accused, however, showed 
himself so simple, so logical, in his perseverance 
to claim a condemnation, it was with such auda- 
cious boldness that he proclaimed his crime, re- 
peatedly saying he did not regret it, that it was 
impossible to be clement. The pain of death was 
pronounced, 

When Pitois heard this sentence, he did not be- 
tray the least emotion. He was advised to make 
application for pardon; he refused. 

As every one, however, guessed that at the bot- 
tom of all this there was some unaccountable mys- 
tery, it was decided that the execution of the sen- 
tence should be postponed. The condemned man 
was led back to the military prison ; it was an- 
nounced to him that by a special favor he had se- 
venty-two hours to apply for pardon ; he shrugged 
his shoulders, but he did not answer. 

In the middle of the night which preceded the 
day appointed for his execution, Pierre’s prison 
door noiselessly opened ; a young under officer of 
the jeune garde advanced to the bedside of the con- 
demned man, who was then sleeping, and after he 
had contemplated him some time, awoke him, 

Pierre Pitois opened his eyes, and, looking 
around him, “‘ Ah!” said he, “it is then time, at 
last !” 

‘« No, Pierre,” said the under officer, “it is not 
yet time, but soon will be.” 

“Well, what do you want with me.” 

*« Pierre, you do not know me, but I know you. 
I have seen you at Austerlitz, and there you be- 
haved en brave. Since that day I have conceived 
a sincere esteem for you. Having arrived but yes- 
terday at Strasburg, [ learned your crime and con- 
demnation, As the jailor of the prison is one of 
my relations, he has permitted me to come and see 
you, Pierre, the man about to die often regrets 
not having a friend to whom he can open his heart 
and with whom he can confide some sacred duty 
to be fulfilled. If you wish, I will be that friend.” 


«Thank you comrade,” said Pierre ina brief tone. 

** Have you nothing to tell me ?” 

** Nothing.” 

«What not a word of farewell for your be- 
trothed, your sister ?” 





‘* A betrothed ? a sister? I never had either.” 

‘* For your father.” 

‘*T have none. He died two months ago.” 

‘* For your mother.” 

‘*« For my mother!” said Pierre, whose voice ex- 
perienced a sudden alteration. ‘ Ah! comrade, 
do not pronounce that name, which I never heard 
without being moved like achild. And now, it 
seems to me that if I were to speak of her——” 

“* Well, what 2” 

‘IT should weep—and to weep is not manly! 
To weep,” he continued, with increasing vehe- 
mence, ‘‘ when I have but a few hours more to 
live, that would show a faint heart.” 

** You are too severe, comrade. [donot think, 
thank God, that I have less heart than any one 
else, but, nevertheless, I would cry without shame 
while speaking of my mother.” 

“« True!” said Pierre, seizing the hand of the 
under officer ; ‘‘ you are a man, a soldier, and you 
would not blush to weep—” 

«While thinking of my mother! no, certainly. 
She is so good, she loves me so, and my own af- 
fection for her is so great—” 

‘** She loves you! you love her! Oh! then I 
must tell you all, for my heart is full to overflow- 
ing, and however strange my sentiments may ap- 
pear to you, I am sure you will not ridicule them. 
Listen to me, therefore, for what you were saying 
is very true; aman is happy when about to die 
to have another heart into which he can pour the 
feelings of his own. You will hear, will you not? 
You will not laugh at me ?” 

“Tam listening, Pierre. The man who is going 
to die can excite no other feeling than commisera- 
tion and sympathy.” 

«* Well, you must know that since I have been 
in the world, I have loved but one person; but 
the love I bore her engrossed and absorbed every- 
thing else. Since the age of childhood, [ read in 
her eyes and she in mine. [| could guess her 
thoughts, and she knew mine. [ never had a 
mistress, never was in love, never had friends; 
my mother was my all, So that when they wish- 
ed to make me serve in the army, I was seized 
with violent despair, and declared that I would not 
be separated alive from my mother. One word 
of her, for she was a good and courageous wo- 
man, changed my resolution, ‘ Pierre,’ said she 
to me, ‘ you must go; it is my will that you should 
go.’ I knelt down and said—‘ Mother, I will go! 
‘ Pierre,’ she added, ‘ you have been a good and 
dutiful son, for which I thank God; but a man 
has other duties to fulfil besides those of a son. 
Every man must obey his country’s call, yours calls 
you, obey. You are going to be a soldier; from 
this moment your life is no longer yours; it be- 
longs to your country, If her interest demands 
that you should sacrifice it, do not hesitate one 
moment, Were it God’s will that you should die 
before me, I would weep for you with all the tears 
of my heart; but I would say—God has given 
him to me, he has taken him back, blessed be his 
holy name! Go, and if you love me, do your 
duty.” Oh! the words of that saint—I have re- 
collected them, ‘ Do your duty,’ she has said, and 
the duty of the soldier is to obey always and 
everywhere ; I obeyed always and everywhere ; 
the duty of the soldier is to confront danger with- 
out hesitation, without reflection, Those who 
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saw me going straight on, heedless of balls, were 
accustomed to say—‘ There goes a brave man.’ 
They ought to have said, ‘ There goes one who 
loves his mother.’ One day I received a letter 
announcing that my mother, poor dear woman, 
was sick ; I wished to go see her. I demanded a 
furlough, it was refused ; I remembered her part- 
ing words, ‘ Do your duty,’ and resigned myself. 
A short time after I learned that she was dead. 
Oh ! then I became frantic, Notwithstanding every 
obstacle, I determined to go back to my country. 
Whence came that earnest, impetuous desire of re- 
visiting the spot where my mother had died? I 
will confess it to you, and since you have a mo- 
ther—since you love her—since she loves you, 
you will understand me. 

*« We peasants of Morvan are simple and credu- 
lous ; we have not the instruction which they have 
in cities, but we have our beliefs, which city peo- 
ple call our superstitions. But what matters the 
word? Superstitions or beliefs, we have them, 
and hard would it be to make us abandon them. 
One of the beliefs in which we have the most con- 
fidence, attributes to the first flower grown on a 
person’s tomb, the virtue of making the one who 
plucks it certain of never forgetting the deceased, 
and of never being forgotten by them. Sweet 
and charming belief? With it death has no ter- 
rors ; for death without oblivion is nothing but re- 
pose after long fatigues. That flower, I wished 
to see it grow ; I wished to pluck it, and I desert- 
ed! After ten days of a long and painful march 
I reached my mother’s tomb. The earth seemed 
to have been but recently moved. No flower had 
yet appeared ; Iawaited. At the end of six weeks, 
at the first rays of a fine day, I saw a small flow- 
er, of an azure blue, budding. It was one of 
those flowers which the inhabitants of cities call 
mzyosotis, and which we call ‘ Forget-me-nots.’ 
As I plucked it, I shed tears of happiness, for it 
seemed to me that the little flower was the soul of 
my mother, who had felt my presence, and had 
offered herself to me in that shape. 

“«‘ Nothing now detained me, for my father had 
not long survived my mother. And then I had 
taken that precious little flower! what else did ] 
want? I remembered those maternal counsels, 
*Do your duty” I sought out the gendarmes, 
and told them ‘I have deserted, arrest me.’ 

“« Now, I am going to die, and if, as you have 
assured me, you are my friend, you will render me 
a service which I expect of you. That flower 
which I have plucked on a tomb at the peril of my 
life, is here in a small bag that lies upon my 
heart. Promise me that you will not let it be se- 
parated from me. It is the bond which unites me 
to my mother, and if I thought that tie would be 
broken, oh ! I should die without courage. Do you 
promise me to do what I ask of you ?” 











“«T promise it.” 

**Oh! let me press your hand to my heart. 
You are so good to me that I love you, and if God, 
through his Almighty power, should grant me a! 
second life, I would consecrate it to you.” 

The two friends separated. | 

The next day, when the prisoner had reached | 
the spot designed for the execution, and the fatal | 
sentence had been read, low murmurs, then loud | 
cries, of “ L’empereur! Vive ’Empereur /” burst! 
from the ranks. | 





Bonaparte appeared, and dismounted from his 
horse ; then with his customary short, quick step 
he advanced to the condemned, ‘<< Pierre,” said he. 

Pierre looked at him ; he seemed as if he wished 
to speak, but he was struck with indescribable 
stupor. 

‘* Pierre,” continued the Emperor, ‘‘ remember 
your words of last night. God gives you a se- 
eond life; consecrate it, not to me, but to France. 
She, also, is a good and tender mother! Love her 
as you did the other.” 

He departed, and loud clamors of love saluted 
him. 

A few years after, Pierre, then captain in the 
vieille garde, fell on the field of Waterloo, mor- 
tally wounded, and yet he found sufficient strength 
to shout— Vive ’Empereur! Vive la France! 
Vive ma mere 2” 
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A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Concluded froin page 296. 
THE ATTACK, AND THE ESCAPE, 


For three days all went quietly at the chateau; 
early on the fourth Dubois returned with every 
mark of hot haste about him. 

«« The Blues are upon us,” he said; ‘ this even- 
ing we may look for them; we have but barely 
time to give them the slip.” 

«The affair regards me,” answered his master. 
** Monsieur de Boispreau will, I believe, trust me 
with the command. Is it not so, my father? 
Many a time have I led the king’s forces to victory 
against more odds than we have to contend with, 
and when nothing but my own fame was at stake ; 
but now, do you think, with Leonie at my side, I 
can fail? Courage all. Monsieur de Boispreau, 
and you, Leonie, you will hold yourself ready, at 
an instant’s notice, to embark in the boat below; 
I must see that the secret passage is clear for your 
flight, and post a sentinel over the boat. Ettienne, 
how many men have we fit for service ?” 

«But four; there are besides, three women— 
three brave Breton girls—who will fight as well 
as any soldiers.” 

“Ha! They must be moved at once from the 
chateau; we could not take them with us; and to 
leave ‘them behind would be to condemn them to 
death and dishonor. See that they depart at once. 
Give a fowling-piece to each of the men, with half- 
a-dozen of cartridge ; and hark thee, Etienne, come 
this way.” The two went together, to make pre- 
parations to spring the mine, and to lay the train, 
leaving the others to obey De Talmont’s directions. 

The prince and Etienne accordingly descended into 
the vaults below, and saw that all was ready for 
their design, and that the train was laid up to a 
certain point. . 

«« My plan is, Etienne, if the force sent against 
us be of any number, and they attempt any violence 
in the execution of their duty, to allure the whole 
party into the chateau ; and when we have escaped 
to the shelter of the rock, you fire the mine, we 
step into the boat and cross the river, Even if 
they should have stationed any outposts in the 
woods about, they will be so alarmed at the ex- 
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plosion, that we shall have time to cross the river 
in safety ; once there, we must make the best of 
our way to one of the posts of the Royalist army.” 

The preparations of Leonie and her father were 
soon made; it was from the condition of the old 
man that the worst was to be apprehended. Leo- 
nie had been habited in a man’s apparel; Etienne 
was still robust and strong ; and the four peasants 
attached to the chateau were serviceable fellows, 
in the prime of strength and vigor, and all well 
armed. These, guided by De Talmont, were in 
themselves a formidable party. Eight horses were 
saddled, and waiting for them on the other side of 
the river, so that, if Monsieur de Boispreau could 
bear the fatigue of the hurried flight, there was, 
in reality, little to be apprehended. 

The day wore on, and they had finished their 
evening meal, when the man who had been posted 
as sentinel on the road leading from the village, 
came in with the intelligence, that a company of 
soldiers, about thirty in number, were advancing 
on the chateau, headed by a Republican officer, 
and guided by a peasant, who, by the description, 
was recognized as being Jacqueline’s son. 

** Curse on him,” said Etienne. 

*¢ Silence all, and obey quickly,” said the Prince ; 
** Monsieur de Boispreau will remain here to re- 
ceive the officer ; I will stay in the adjoining apart- 
ment. Leonie, you must go alone to the spot ap- 

inted, Close the gates of the court before the 

ouse ; the three men I will place myself; and, 
Etienne, when they arrive, you will answer these 
soldiers according to instructions.” 

A few minutes passed in silence and suspense 
after these various orders were executed, when the 
company of soldiers emerged from the shelter of 
the forest, and halter before the chateau. The 
officer in command paused to give some directions, 
and three or four of the solders left the body, as 
though to see that no person could escape un- 
noticed from the house. 

This done, he advanced alone to the gate, and 
striking violently with the handle of his sword, 
ram, Bh admittance in the name of the Republic. 

A small wicket was opened above, and Etienne 
appeared: ‘‘ What is your business here, Mon- 
sieur,” said he to the officer. 

‘*Open your gate at once. I seek the Citizen 
Boispreau.” 

** There is no such person here.” 

**It will be well for you to open at once; we 
have notice that the citizen and his daughter are 
still here ; and we are charged to conduct them to 
the tribunals of Nantes.” 

‘*T tell you again there is no such person here ; 
Monsieur de Boispreau and his noble daughter, 
Mademoiselle Leonie, do indeed live here, and if 
you have any business with them I will inquire 
of him if it be his good pleasure to receive you,” 

“T have no time for fine speeches; give the 
citizen notice, and return instantly, or I will force 
the gate, and do the errand myself.” 

** That is as it may be, Monsieur. 
will do your message.” 

In a few minutes Etienne returned: ‘ Mon- 
sieur de Boispreau is willing to admit you and the 
officer of the municipality, to his presence, no one 
beside.” 

“Tt will suffice. Marien Casetel, come with 
me, and I will deliever these aristocrats into your 
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hands, Soldiers, wait until you have orders to 
advance,” 

Etienne then admitted the officer and the muni- 
cipal agent, and conducted them to the presence of 
Monsieur de Boispreau. 

** Will you inform me, gentlemen,” said the old 
man, as they entered, ‘‘ what has procured me the 
honor of this unexpected visit ? 

** You shall know soon enough,” said the Re- 
publican soldier, with a little hesitation, for, de- 
spite of himself, he could not help feeling respect 
for the venerable old man. 

«In that case, Monsieur,” said the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘ you will have the goodness to seat your- 
self, for my old enemy the gout will scarcely per- 
mit me to remain standing. Etienne, give chairs 
to these two gentlemen.” 

The other tried to put ona grave magisterial 
air, while he said, ‘ Citizen, you will answer 
your preliminary questions before I put in execu- 
tion the warrant of arrest which I have against 
you,” 

** Arrest me, Monsieur, and wherefore ?” 

‘That matters but little. Now answer,—how 
long have you. lived in this part of the country ?” 

**How long have I lived in my chateau, you 
mean ; for [ scarce ever leave it.” 

«« Learn, citizen, that there are no more chateaus 
in France ; but answer my question.” 

** Why, Monsieur, I have lived here some sixty 
years, except those times when I was absent on 
the king’s service. My ancestors, some four hun- 
dred.” 

** Learn, that there are no more ancestors in 
France, nor kings either.” 

‘*Indeed, Monsieur! But what is the meaning 
of all these questions ?” 

“You are accused of assisting the counter-re- 
volution; but it is my place to put questions, 
your’s to answer. What is your profession ?” 

‘* Officer in the king’s navy.” 

‘‘Have you not a sister at Nantes detained as 
ci-devant canoness ?” 

«Tf you know the fact, why ask me ?” 

“Silence, citizen, and respect. What is the 
name of this old sailor ?” 

«* Etienne.” 

Is he not an agent of Pitt and Cobourg »” 

** You had better ask himself.” 

** Now, citizen, before proceeding to the arrest, 
you will deliver up to me your arms and your 
papers ; then I will proceed to your arrest and that 
of your daughter.” 

‘* At your proper peril,” answered the old man. 
“J bid you take fair warning, that if you and 
your scum do not clear yourself off in three min- 
utes I will fire upon you in the king’s name.” 

** How! what is this!” said the Republican of- 
ficer, ‘‘ That we will try!” So saying, he ad- 
vanced to the window, and discharged a pistol in 
the air, and instantly turning back into the room, 
seized Monsieur de Boispreau by the collar. 

At this moment the prince burst into the room, 
with a cutlass in his hand, and dashing the hilt of 
it in the officer’s face, sent him flying to the other 
side of the apartment. He fell heavily to the 
ground, but, recovering himself instantly, dis- 
charged a second pistol at the prince’s head; but, 
luckily, the bullet glanced harmlessly by him. 

Seeing that his attempt was in vain, he drew 
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his sword, and advanced to attack him hand to 
hand; the issue of the combat was not, how- 
ever, doubtful for a second, as their swords had 
scarcely crossed ere De Talmont thrust his cutlass 
into his breast, and he fell dead on the floor. 

It was now the municipal officer's turn to be 
frightened: ‘‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, what are 
you about? Really there is no occasion for us to 
proceed to these extremities.” 

At this moment two or three shots were heard 
from the windows of the chateau, and these added 
to the terror of the insolent coward, who, in his 
full security, would have signed the death-warrant 
of old and young, without a moment’s compunc- 
tion. 

He fell on his knees in an agony of terror: 
«‘ Qh! Gentlemen, gentlemen, spare:my life; Mon- 
sieur de Boispreau, spare my life ; [am Jean Caratel, 
the grocer of St. Nayaire, who have had the honor 
of serving your illustrious family for years.” 

He so scare time to finish his sentence ere the 
prince had opened the window, and cast him into 
the court-yard beneath. 

“Now Etienne, Monsieur de Boispreau, there 
is not a moment to be lost ; let us retreat at once. 
Etienne, you know your duty. 

He spoke truly; the Blues had already forced 
the gates of the chateau, and were in the court- 
yard, when two or three more shots were fired at 
them, and then the men, according to their instruc- 
tions, abandoned their posts. 

The prince partly led, partly carried the old man 
away; and little more than a minute sufficed to 
bring them to Leonie, who had already been joined 
by the servants who had fired from the windows 
on the Blues. All were there but Etienne. 

““My father, my father, Henry,” said Leonie, 
‘let us go at once, they will be upon us ere we 
ean reach the boat.” 

«* Have no fear,” answered the prinee, ‘ never 
one of them shall lay hands upon us; there is not 
one of those ruffians who has sixty seconds to 
live. 
sailor made his appearance. 

«« All is well, my prince.” 

There was a short pause, during which the wild 
cries of the assailants were heard in the court- 
yard of the chateau; and the party in the cave 
regarded each other with looks of mute expecta- 
tion. Then one explosive roar, so long, so loud, 
so dreadful, as though the thunder of heaven had 
burst immediately above their heads. Then a 
shower of fragments of rock and stone fell around 
them in all directions, 


THE FLIGHT, AND THE ARREST. 


The old man and Leonie exchanged looks as 
they became aware of the destruction which had 
fallen upon the home in which they had spent so 
many tranquil years; but this was no time for 
giving way to feeling. 

“We must cross the river instantly,” said the 
prince. ‘“ There are parties doubtless scattered 
about, and we must not give them time to recover 
from their first surprise. Etienne, conduct Mad- 
ame. I charge myself with Monsieur de Bois- 
preau’s safety, and you, my brave friends, follow 
at once.” 

They reached the boat in safety ; but when they 
were in mid-stream, a shot, which fell near them, 


Etienne, is all well 2?’ continued he, as the | 


|gave them notice that all of the attacking party 
had not perished in the explosion of the mine, and 
that their retreat was discovered. 

Their only safety now lay in instant flight, and 
when they had disembarked on the other side, and 
mounted their horses, hope again illumined their 
path. 

*« Etienne and Dubois; you will ride one on 
each side of Monsieur de Boispreau; I myself, 
Leonie, will ride by your rein; one of you, my 
friends, wil] go in advance ; the other will remain 
at some little distance behind, to cover our retreat. 
Forward!” 
| The party advanced according to this arrange- 
|ment, at the top of the speed which the condition 
|of the old man permitted. The country around 
| them was desolate and abandoned, the villages de- 
| serted, and houses but a mass of charred and dis- 

figured ruins, 
| Weshall scarcely reach Saint Etienne de Mon- 
itluc, to-night,” said the prince to Dubois. 
«No, Monseigneur, we shall have to take re- 
fuge in the forest, which, although it may not 
'offer the same convenience to Madame, will, at 
| least, be more secure,” 
| About an hour and a half’s riding brought them 
to a part of the country which was wilder still. 
|It was a vast forest, with here and there a morass, 
/or alarge pool of shallow water; occasionally 
they passed a hut, such as might have been used 
|by the charcoal burners, but all were deserted. 
They were now obliged to advance slowly, for as 
| the shades of night closed around them it was not 
| possible to distinguish their way in the darkness 
,of the forest. The party had now closed together, 
!as it would have been difficult to follow in the 
track of any one who was riding before, and they 
kept on their way in silence, It might have been 
|midnight when they arrived at a little cottage, and 
|here De Talmont ordered the party to halt, and, 
dismounting, advanced to see if there was any one 
inside, but, like the others, it had been abandoned. 
| ** We will wait here for a few hours, the horses 
| have need of rest, and upon their good condition 
‘our safety depends. You, Monsieur de Bois- 
preau, and you, Leonie, will not, I think, either 
of you be sorry for a few hours’ repose. The 
arty dismounted and prepared to rest themseives 
or awhile. The hut was built against a rock, 
and the grass which grew round it, the moss which 
covered the path-way leading to the door, all 
seemed to indicate that it had not, for a long time, 
been inhabited by man. The back of the hut 
| opened upon a cave, from the top of which, water 
| fell into a pool below, round the brink of which, 
'the grass was growing green and fresh. 
| Into this they conducted their horses, and the 
junen soon collected a litter of leaves and rushes, 
|upon which they might rest themselves during the 
| night, and spread before them the corn which they 
had brought, so that the animals might be in condition 
to resume their journey on the next day. A fire 
was soon made in the interior of the hut, and every 
| precaution taken to guard against surprise. The 
night was divided between the two servants, who 
were to watch alternately, and the Prince, Etienne, 
and Dubois agreed that each of them should be a- 
foot during a third of the time as an additional 
sentinel, and to see that the other did his duty. 
Leonie having uttered her evening prayer, fell fast 
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asleep at the feet of the old man, who could not 
obtain the same refeshment, as the events of the 
day had too deeply agitated him to permit him to 
eep. 
It was first the prince’s duty to keep watch, but 
the period of his guard passed without any alarm, 
and then Etienne succeeded him in his duty. It 
was a beautiful night in autumn, and although the 
thickness of the forest branches had intercepted 
the moon’s rays, yet, in the open space before the 
hut all was as bright and clear as mid-day. Etien- 
ne’s eyes was cast in every direction; the move- 
ment of a leaf in the night air was sufficient to 
alarm him ; but all was still and quiet, when the 
discharge of a musket or fowling-piece close at 
hand roused him to instant activity, and the party 
in the hut were a-foot ina minute. The prince 
called in the other sentinel, and dispatched him 
with Dubois and his fellow into the cave to get 
the horses saddled for instant flight. At this mo- 
ment a wounded fox ran from the forest, and made 
straight for the door of the hut, which he had no 
sooner reached, than, with a struggle, he fell dead 
at their feet. 

Etienne exchanged looks with the prince, and, 
cocking a pistol, stole out noiselessly in the direc- 
tion from whence the report had been heard. He 
soon saw the shadow of a man lying across the 
path ; and, stealing behind the tree so as to come 
on him unawares, he sprang forward upon a pea- 
sant who was re-loading his fowling-piece, and 
seizing him by the collar, exclaimed, 

“If you stir, comrade, you are a dead man.” 

“« Mercy, mercy !” said the peasant, falling on 
his knees, ‘‘ I am the father of three children ; oh! 
Sir, do me no harm.” 

Etienne, still retaining his hold on him, said, 
*« Give me up your gun.” 

“« What would you do with it, sir ?” 

“¢ Give it up, I tell you.” 

The peasant gave it up with a sigh. 

“* Now follow me.” 

“But whither? where are you going to take 
me ?” 

* You will soon know.” 

«*«Oh! Heaven have mercy upon me !” 

*¢ Silence.” 

Etienne and his prisoner soon reached the prince. 

«* Monsieur Henri,” said the old sailor, ‘* here 
is the vile assassin.” 

‘* Assassin!” said the peasant, “‘I have never 
injured any one.” 

“* Silence, knave,” said the sailor, ‘ is not there 
the bleeding corpse of your victim ?” 

‘«¢ Come, come, my friend,” said the prince, ‘‘ we 
intend youno harm, Are you an inhabitant of 
this forest? Here isa piece of gold to drink to 
my good health, and to encourage you to answer 
frankly the questions which I shall put to you.” 

** Sqeak on, Monseigneur. Ah! I see you are 
not a robber, as I had at first supposed, from the 
conduct of this good gentleman.” 

“* You take me, I suppose, for some great per- 
sonage. You are deceived. I and my friends 
wish to reach a place of safety, but there are so 
many parties about, and we are so ignorant of the 
route to be observed, that we have need of a guide. 
Are the Blues about 2” 


‘“*T will do my best; but you must not make me 
answerable for the presence of your enemies. I 
know every inch of the country, but I cannot keep 
you clear of the Blues.” 

** Now listen to me,” said the prince; ‘** you 
know the country, that is sufficient, and these are 
not times to stand upon ceremony ; if you guide 
us to the place I shall name, you shall receive ten 
louis d’ors—If you fail, or if we are led by you 
into the hands of the Blues, my comrade, who ar- 
rested you, will ride by you, and I can tell you 
that you will never live to tell the tale. Is it a 
bargain ?” 

“Why, Monseigneur, the conditions are heard ; 
I will not accept.” 

“Then, Etienne, take him apart, you know 
your duty.” ; 

“Oh, yes, Monseigneur, I accept.” 

‘It is well, bring out the horses and mount,” 

The peasant looked with surprise at the party 
which issued from the hut, and while they were 
in the confusion of getting to saddle, would fain 
have made his escape, but Etienne’s quick eye was 
upon him. 

“Tt will not do, friend; for awhile you and I 
are inseparable; walk you by my side, and see 
here ;” he touched one of his pistols as he spoke, 
werd the peasant addressed himself at once to his 
task, : 

He was ordered to guide them to merge 
where they hoped to fall in with Monsieur de la 
Roche Jacquelin, or, failing this, with some of the 
outposts of the Royalist forces, 

The party set forward in silence, and advanced 
through the forest for the space of a couple of 
hours, but the country became still more wild, the 
forest still more deep as they passed down path 
after path—at length Etienne said, 

** Ah! you are deceiving us; if it is so, remem- 
ber !” 

“Am I likely to forget!” returned the other. 
“« You have told it me often enough.” 

“Ah! I see what it is; you hope to meet a 
party of the Blues and to get rid of us.” 

** You are partly right ; [ do wish most earnestly 
to get rid of you, but I do not wish to betray you. 
As for the Blues, I am only surprised that we have 
not met either them or the Vendéans, before, for 
to my certain knowledge their’ parties are out in 
this direction; and I hope that once when you 
join a party of your own people you will not re- 
fuse to let me go, Your manners are not so agree- 
able that I wish to stay longer with you.” 

At this moment a discharge of fire-arms fell 
upon their ears; they at once plunged into the 
thicket, so as to make themselves aware of the 
condition of affairs ere they showed themselves. 
Suddenly they heard the noise of advancing 
horsemen, 

‘* Hide yourselves,” said the peasant, “ these 
are the Hussars of Frossiquet.” 

At this moment a crowd of fugitives of both 
sexes, hurried rapidly on, pursued by horsemen 
in the Republican uniform. 

When the main body had passed them, some of 
the men made a halt just before the hiding-place 
where the prince and his companions were con- 
cealed, and seemed determined to make a stand, in 





“« Yes Monseigneur, in every direction.” 
«Can you guide us to a place of safety ?” | 





order that the others might have time to escape. The 
horsemen, however, who had been reinforced by ad- 
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ditional numbers, seemed on the point of driving 
them in, when a discharge of fire-arms from the 
thicket emptied four cr five saddles ; this checked 
their advance, and a second discharge threw them 
into confusion, when the prince rushed forward, 
and was instantly recognized by his partisans, who, 
encouraged by his presence, fought on, as though 
each of them had twenty lives. But why dwell 
upon such ascene? The Republicans were soon 
joined by their comrades, in such numbers, that, 
from sheer weariness the Vendéans must have 
dropped at last, They were at length overpower- 
ed, and Leonie and the old man dragged from their 
place of concealment, and they were, together with 
others of the fugitives, bound two and two, and, 
amid the brutal insults and triumphant shouts of 
their conquerors, driven forward to Nantes, 


CARRIER, AND THE REVOLUTIONARY PRISON. 


The pro-consul carrier, delegate of the conven- 
tion, had now arrived at Nantes. This was the 
hero of the famous Noyades. Although a revolu- 
tionary tribunal had been organized before his ar- 
rival, the members of it did their work too slowly 
for him. One morning he ordered the drum to beat 
to arms, the gates of the town were closed, and 
guarded by soldiers, while others were divided 
into patrols, and dispatched about the town. That 
day three thousand citizens were arrested, and be- 
fore night-fall many of them had expired on the 
guillotine. It was to his mercies that the pris- 
oners, of whose arrest we have spoken in the last 
chapter, were to be handed over. It required two 
days to reach Nantes ; sometimes they were driven 
along on foot, sometimes placed in carts, The 
silence of their escort seemed to give a sad presage 
of the fate that was awaiting them. Happily for 
the prince, after the first burst of enthusiasm, he 
had not been recognized by his comrades, or, doubt- 
less, he would have been shot down on the spot; 
and the prince and Etienne contrived, by snatches 
of conversation, to convey to their escort that their 
party were not of higher condition than the others 
of the insurgent peasantry, who had been arrest- 
ed at the same time with themselves; so that 
when the party arrived at Nantes, they were re- 
ported with the main body of prisoners, without 
any distinction being made, It was night when 
they entered the town, and the populace surround- 
ed them with flambeaux in their hands, shouting, 

** To the river, to the river, the brigands of La 
Vendée—to the guillotine, or the river !” 

The whole body were conducted to a large 
store-house, where, in other days, the colonial 
produce had been stored up, which was called the 
entrepot. It was a large hall, without furniture of 
any kind. When the Prince and his fellow prison- 
ers arrived, their hands were untied, and they were 
thrust in among upward of three hundred Ven- 
déans, who were all placed there to await their 
death. Men, women, children, were all heaped, 
without distinction, upon the litters of filthy damp 
straw, which had served for so many before them, 
and here they were penned up until the order came 
to lead them out to death, in divisions. The 
wounded, the dead, the dying, all together. The 
very stench which pervaded the hall was in itself 
sufficient to breed infection among the unfortunate 
prisoners. And in the midst of this charnal house, 
the beautiful Leonie lay at the feet of her father, 





who seemed about to die, one of her hands in her 
husband’s grasp; her large eyes filled with tears, 
when she looked now at one and now at the other 
of those beings who were so unutterably dear to 
her. While these things were passing, one of the 
Republican soldiers advanced to the spot where 
Etienne was lying, who, looking up at him, re- 
cognized the son of Jacqueline, and was unable to 
suppress the curse which rose to his lips, as he 
saw him whom he deemed the author of all their 
calamities before him. The soldier addressed him 
in a brutal tone, as, at the moment, some of his 
companions were passing; but as soon as they 
were out of ear-shot, he whispered hurriedly— 
«You are mistaken in me. I may yet find the 
means of escape for you all, and for Mademoiselle 
Leonie, Hush!” 

At this moment a loud noise was heard outside, 
and a magistrate entered, surrounded by a group 
of soldiers, each of whom held a flambeau of some 
resinous wood in his hand. This awful judge, 
upon whose fiat the fate of so many of his fellow 
creatures depended, made his rounds, wiile a deep 
silence pervaded the hall, and the prisoners gave 
their attention to the slightest word that fell from 
his lips. All conversation was stopped for awhile, 
as they listened to him whose every word was life, 
or death to some of their number, The place 
where Monsieur de Boispreau and his family were 
lying, was in a remote and dark corner of the hall, 
and the group of soldiers had already advanced in 
their round at some distance from them, when 
Etienne felt some one touch him on the shoulder ; 
he looked up, it was Jacqueline’s son. 

‘*Now, my friend,” said he, “I am about to 
prove to you, that I have only associated with 
these murderous villains in order to save the fami- 
ly of my benefactors; now the time is come for 
you to display your courage.” 

“¢ Well, what must I do?” 

“« Speak low, these walls have ears, 
night—” 

“Well, at midnight ?” 

‘* They will come to fetch you.” 

** Good, all of us?” 

«All! They will conduct you to the banks of 
the Loire.” 

**Oh! heavens.” 

‘Listen! When you have arrived at the great 
boat, one of the soldiers of the company, Marat, 
whom [I have bribed, will untie your hands.” 

««What! then they are about to drown us?” 

‘« The boat will sink, but your hands will be free, 
you can swim; you will go down toward the sea, 
my father will be there with his boat. I can say 
no more, they are already looking for me.” 

The soldier hurried away, the Prince had listen- 
ed to every word, but their attention was soon 
called off. A group of gendarmes were approach- 
ing, with a magistrate at their head. He had ona 
blue coat buttoned over his chest, and around his 
neck was suspended, by a tri-color ribbon, a me- 
dal which bore the arms of the republic. On his 
head he wore a hat in the Henry IV. fashion, with 
a large bunch of tri-color feathers. This was the 
president of the military tribunal, who came to 
count his victims. Some gendarmes walked before 
with some soldiers of the company; Marat and 
others walked on each side, and a company of in- 
fantry were stationed at the door, inside the hall, 


At mid- 
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while he was making his round, As he stopped 
before each of the prisoners, he put to them this 
simple question, 

«* Did you cross the Loire ?” 

The unfortunate prisoners, who did not com- 
prehend the meaning of this question, answered 
“‘ Yes!” without hesitation, whereupon they were 
immediately separated from their comrades, and 
passed into an adjoining hall, where they found 
the familiars of the prison en carmignon awaiting 
them, who were charged with what they called, in 
their hideous mockery, the toilette of the prison- 
ers. Some of them thought that this separation 
from their comrades was merely a preliminary to 
being summoned before the judges, others that it 
was but the portal to the scaffold; so that the un- 
certainty of their fate, partly hope, partly despair, 
produced a dreadful contrast in their countenances. 
Leonie, resigned to her destiny, prayed in silence, 
by the side of her father and husband; but she 
did not permit any murmur of complaint to escape 
her. In afew minutes the magistrate entered from 
the adjoining hall, and rapidly counted his victims, 
to see that the full tale of one hundred was com- 
plete. Having satisfied himself of the fact, he 
cried out in a jesting tone, ‘* Patience, friends, pa- 
tience ! all of you who are a-thirst shall soon have 
drink enough.” And saying something more in 
an undertone to one of the soldiers, he quitted the 
apartment. 

Leonie, with her head reposing on the Prince’s 
breast, seemed as though she had become insensi- 
ble to all that was passing around her, and made 
up her mind to the blow, whenever it might come. 

Etienne at first tried some phrases of consola- 
tion, but soon finding the fruitlessness of the task, 
he gave up the effort, and all four remained silent. 
In this reserved body, as it was called, there were 
a hundred persons, old men, women, and children, 
as well as those, who, in full vigor of manhood 
and strength, appeared to be such as an enemy 
might wreak his vengeance against. Evening ad- 
vanced, and the patrol under Carrier’s orders pass- 
ed slowly through the streets, and when they saw 
any symptoms of open windows, or of any of the 
inhabitants being a-foot, he in command called out, 
in a loud voice— 

“To bed, to bed, citizens! it is time to repose.” 

Not a word more was necessary to make them 
obey, so great a horror had the ruffian carrier in- 
spired in the city, Liberty was on his mouth, and 
yet so fearful a persecution did he carry on against 
the miserable citizens of Nantes, that even the de- 
termined partizans of the Republic, in their own 
houses, and in their own chambers, trembled be- 
fore the orders of any of his agents. 


THE NOYADE ON THE LOIRE—THE REPUBLICAN 
MARRIAGE, AND THE ESCAPE, 

Midnight had struck, and the executioners, with 
their red caps on their heads, appeared and ad- 
vanced at first to the women of the party collected 
in the hall, in order (as they said) to fit them with 
their ‘‘ todlette-de-nuit.” They took their victims 
and bound them together, two and two, after hav- 
ing first tied their hands. A soldier of the com- 
pany, Marat, came forward and seemed officiousl y 
to aid the executioners in discharge of their duty, 
at the same time peering in the victims’ faces. It 
occurred to Etienne that this might be the person 





charged with their safety, so he said to him as he 
came near them— 

“ Here we are, tie us all together.” 

The soldier seemed to comprehend him, for he 
placed them in the line, two and two, close to each 
other, and tying their hands loosely, so that they 
could have no difficulty in freeing themselves, 
whispered to Etienne, ‘‘ Now my part is done— 
look to the rest.” 

When all was ready the chief gave the signal 
of departure. The executioners, the soldiers, the 
gendarmes, all mixed up with the prisoners, went 
out together from the entrepot. Those, who, 
through, age infirmity, or wounds, were unable to 
keep up with their companions, were hurried on 
at the point of the bayonet, or struck by the sol- 
diers with the butt-end of their firelocks, 

Slowly they walked along the quays, by the 
side of the Loire, which was soon to be the tomb 
of so many of them, and when they were outside 
the ramparts, in the open country, the chief ‘halted 
and exclaimed— 

‘* Here is the gabare.” 

Immediately they forced the prisoner to enter; 
those who hesitated were thrust on, or hurled in 
by force. Cries, tears, prayers, were of no avail. 
There they lay, tied two and two, without any 
chance of escape, in the boat, which was slowly 
moved into the middle of the stream, drifting down 
seaward at the same time. The dead silence of 
the night was only broken by the sobbing of the 
victims, and by the soft lapping of the flood against 
the prow of the gabare, as it passed through the 
water. 

At this moment the heavens themselves seemed 
to give tokens of their indignation at the scene 
which the cruelty of men was executing upon 
earth ; for, up to this time, the moon had illumined 
the water, but now it was covered by a thick mass 
of cloud. Alas! before that cloud shall have 
drifted past it, the wretched beings in the bark, 
now so full of life, will be no more. 

At a little distance from this bark, you might 
have heard others, whose crews were, doubtless, 
engaged in the same butchery; as, in the silence 
of the night, every now and then a hoarse voice 
called out, ** All who are a-thirst shall drink”—a 
jest which seemed specially reserved for this hor- 
rible tragedy. But now the soldiers and the exe- 
cutioners on board the bark which bore Leonie 
and those so dear to her, conversed together for a 
second or two in an undertone, and then some lit- 
tle boats approached it, into which they all leaped : 
the Maratiste was nearly the last to quit the bark, 
and as ke disappeared he cut the cords which bound 
Etienne’s hands, and gave him the knife, saying in 
a whisper, ‘If you can swim, save yourself.” 

The sailor instantly set the Prince, Leonie, and 
Monsieur de Boispreauat liberty, and caught the last 
round the waist, while the Prince seized Leonie 
firmly on his left arm, preparing to strike out with 
the right. 

‘* The moment is arrived, my Prince ; save Ma- 
dame, I will answer for my master.” 

Leonie sunk insensible on De Talmont’s breast, 
om saying, faintly, “My father, Henry, save 

im,” 

But now there were none aboard, save those des- 
tined for death. The executioners and the soldiers 
rowed round in the little boats. The signal was 
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given ; a great shock was now felt ; the bottom of 
the bark gave way beneath the feet of the victims, 
whose cries of agony and despair might have been 
heard faraway. The water which poured in soon 
sank the boat, and the soldiers, rowing up, struck 
with their pikes and sabres, and boat-hooks, at 
those who rose to the surface, in their frantic 
struggles to get free. 

The horrible shouting of this ayer | was re- 
peated by the echoes of the banks of the Loire, 
and of the little islands with which the river is 
covered below Nantes; but during the confusion 
which ensued, and ere the boats had sowed up to 
complete the murder, the Prince with Leonie, and 
Etienne with his master, had already freed them- 
selves from the scene of slaughter, and were 
swimming down the stream. 

One of the soldiers, more humane than his fel- 
lows, who had seen him swim by, forbore to strike 
him with his pike, saying, “‘ Save yourself if you 
can, breathe if you dare,” 

The Prince swam on bravely with Leonie on 
his arm, and, aided by the stream, was soon ata 
distance from the scene of slaughter, and made 
for an island to which he might convey Leonie, 
for whom he feared the effect of continued im- 
mersion in the stream. He came to shore at a 
spot which was thickly grown with reeds and 
rushes, and every step that he took he sank up to 
the knee; the darkness was so complete that he 
knew not on which side to advance, while poor 
Leonie was lying cold and insensible on his breast ; 
he clasped her to his bosom, he tried to waym her 
frozen limbs, but all in vain. “Oh God,” he 
said, “‘ is she fated to die just when we had reached 
a port of safety ?” 

Heaven seemed to answer his prayer, for the 
moon shone out again in full splendor; and he 
discovered but at a few steps’ distance from him a 
bank of green turf, to which he bore Leonie, and 
busied himself with seeking to restore conscious- 
ness to her, Oh! had it been possible, he would 
have restored life to her even at the expense of 
his own. At length, to his unnutterable joy, her 
eyes opened again, although her poor pale cheeks 
still wore the livery of death, 

“Henry, Henry,” she said, «‘ where are we? Is 
it adream? Where is our father ?” 

“ Courage, Leonie, darling! we shall shortly 
meet him apes Etienne was swimming bravely 
with him, when [ last caught sight of him. Doubt 
it not, he is safe.” 

It appeared, indeed, as if his presentiment were 
true ; for soon a boat rowed toward the island, in 
which the Prince’s quick eye detected Monsieur de 
Boispreau and Etienne. The boat was rowed by 
Jacqueline’s husband, and soon reached the shore, 
when the family were again united. 

** Monseigneur, we must be hence at once; the 
break of day must not find you here, for the Re- 
publican patrols are about in every direction,” said 
the sailor. ‘‘ A mile farther down there is a place 
of refuge for you, and guides are ready to conduct 
you to the outposts of the Royalist army, which 
are pushed forward nearly to the banks of the ri- 
ver, Let us away at once, and do not forget that 
it is to the courage and fidelity of my poor boy 
that you owe all your lives.” 

* * * * * 


Three days after these events Leonie and her 





father were sufficiently restored to be able to mount 
horses, which were provided for them ; and, under 
the guidance and escort of some twenty Royalist 
cavaliers, they arrived in safety at one of Henry 
de Talmont’s estates at Vitré, where there were 
many vassals of his, who flocked around him to 
congratulate him on his escape, so beloved was he 
by all. Still the time appeared long to him till he 
could rejoin his companions in arms. He collected 
his vassals together, and joined La Roche Jacque- 
lin at Penboison. This chief advanced to meet 
him and Leonie, accompanied by the officers, 
among whom were Fleuriot, Beauvoltier, Stofflet, 
Rostainy, and others, whose names are recorded in 
history. The whole army rejoiced at the Prince’s 
escape, for he was known to all as one of their 
bravest leaders. The Prince, with Leonie at his 
side, rode along lines, and were presented to them 
by La Roche Jacquelin ; while one shout of con- 
gratulation issued from every lip, and vivats rent 
the air in honor of Leonie and her heroic husband. 


THE FUGITIVE PIRATE’ 


JoserH Buntiine had for many years been boats- 
wain of a man-of-war, and having served twenty 
years, he retired on a pension. Not being accus- 
tomed to an idle life, he took a public-house near 
the sea-shore, and as he had the character of a 
free and hearty fellow, he had plenty of custom- 
ers among the ships’ crews, who always took their 

lass of grog at his house when opportunity of- 
ered, 

One evening he had been invited to be present 
at a wedding party, and was returning home at 
rather a late hour of the night; when, as he passed 
the corner of a lonely street, a tall withered look- 
ing figure suddenly started forward, and stood be- 
fore him. 

‘Pray help a poor seaman that’s cast adrift, 
and almost perishing for want,” said the strang¢,... 
man. 

“Cast adrift and perishing for want,” echoed 
Joe. ‘How came you to be cast adrift ?” 

« Ah, that’s too long a tale to tell you now,” 
replied the stranger. ‘‘I belonged to a merchant- 
man, and came ashore with others of the crew; 
but by some accident I did not get on board in 
time, and the vessel sailed without me ; that is now 
a fortnight since, and I have not been able to meet 
with a berth since that time.” 

“ Well,” said Joe, ‘ here’s a crown, get your- 
self some victuals and get home at once, it 1s be- 
ginning to rain, and will probably be a gloomy 
night.” 

** Home!” echoed the stranger. 
no home.” 

*«* No home ?” said Joe starting back. 

** None,” added the stranger. 

‘‘ That’s hard indeed. Poorfellow! Ican’t say 
I like the looks of you; but however, I will give 
you a lodging for the night at all risks ; so follow 
me,” 

He went forward and the stranger followed, and 
they shortly arrived at Joe Buntline’s house. It 
was now a late hour, and the few persons who 
had remained, were leaving the house. 

«Go into that tap-room and sit by the fire,” 


« Alas I have 
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said Joe to the stranger. He did as he directed : 
and Joe proceeded to the bar, and received pay- 
ment from some of the customers who were de- 
parting. Two seafaring men who stood together, 
seemed to take particular notice of the stranger 
who had entered with Joe; and one said to the 
other, “I tell you I am sure itishim.” ‘‘ Hush,” 
said the other, ‘‘ say nothing about it here.” 

Several of these bor expressions were over- 
heard by Joe; and observing their attention was 
occupied by the stranger, he of course guessed they 
had been speaking of him; and he was half in- 
clined to ask them, if they knew anything about 
him; but however, as there were several persons 
around the bar at the time, he forebore to do so. 

As soon as the house was cleared, and the doors 
closed for the night, he made a glass of grog and 
presented it to the stranger, together with some food, 
and told him to help himself, and then he could go 
to his bed. The stranger returned thanks, but in 
such a hollow sepulchral voice, that Joe lifted up 
the light and looked in his face, to ascertain if he 
was really a living being or the spectre of some 
departed soul. His looks were not the most en- 
couraging. A long pale visage, with an unshaven 
skin, dark straggling hair, which being long and 
thick over his forehead, his cheek bones almost 
protruding through the skin, and his hollow 
dimmed eye, gave him almost a spectral appear- 
ance. 

“« Some of those people appeared to know you,” 
said Joe as he looked steadfastly in his face. 

The stranger started as he echoed, ‘‘ know me!” 

“ Yes:—know you,” repeated Joe, “‘ are you 
afraid of being known, then ?” 

“No,” replied the stranger, “‘ why should I be 
afraid ?” 

“I can’t say,” replied Joe. ‘I think your ap- 

earance was enough to frighten them; for you 

k very like— 

«Who !” interrupted the stranger, 

** Why you look as if you had been stolen from 
a churchyard ; and your voice sounds more like 
the grunting of a half-starved bear, than a human 
being ; but however, as you appear to be distress- 
ed, and in want, that shall be a sufficient passport 
to Joe Buntline’s hospitality ; so you shall now re- 
tire to rest: but mark my words, 1 shall expect 
you to give some account of yourself in the morn- 
ing, for I am rather particular as to who I receive 
into my house, as it has always been in good re- 

ute since I have had it, and I don’t wish it to lose 
its character; nor shall it while I am able to pre- 
vent it. Here Richard, take the lantern, and light 
this stranger to bed.” 

_ The stranger pressed his hand, and would have 
given utterance to his feelings; but his voice fal- 
tered, a tear of thankfulness stood in his eye, and 
he turned off abruptly and followed Richard in si- 
lence. 

Joe looked after them, and began to clear away 
some of the glasses that laid on the table. “I 
can’t help thinking of that poor fellow,” ejacula- 
ted he, “and I can’t for the soul of me think all is 
as it ought to be. What the deuce could those two 
fellows mean by saying they were sure it was 
him? It’s very suspicious.” 

_ His cogitations were disturbed by a smart knock- 
ing at the window. ‘* Who the deuce can that be 
at this late hour ?” said Joe, 





. The knock was repeated. ‘‘ Who’s there ?” said 
oe, 

‘* The police !” replied a voice outside, ‘‘ open.” 

*« Certainly,” said Joe, as he drew back the bolts. 
Three of the head officer’s entered. 

«Well gentlemen,” said Joe, “‘ what occasions 
this visit so late at night? You are aware that I 
always close my house at a proper hour ; and that 
I never admit improper persons if I know it.” 

*s We are aware oF that,” replied the officer, who 
appeared to be the principal. ‘ But it is possible 
= might receive improper characters without 

eing aware of them, Cast = eyes over that 
paper.” So saying he handed a printed placard to 
Joe, who unfolded it, and read— 

FIFTY POUNDS REWARD. 

** Escaped from the Prison Ship, Ambrose Urban, 
a notorious pirate, under sentence of death. Who- 
ever will give such information as will lead to his 
apprehension will receive fifty pounds reward— 
stands 5 feet 10 high, with a scar on the back of 
his neck.” 

“Ah well!” said Joe. ‘There has been no 
such person here, nor have I any person of that 
description lodging in the house.” 

Richard having conducted the stranger to his 
bed, returned, at this moment, and as he placed 
the lantern on the table, said, ‘I have conducted 
the stranger to the room as you directed.” 

‘* A stranger!” said one of the officers. 

“Yes,” said Joe, “‘a poor half-starved fellow 
that I found wandering in the street; but he’s not 
the man you want.” 

«* We must be assured of that,” said one of the 
officers, ‘‘ before we quit your house, for we have 
positive information that he was seen here this very 
evening.” 

‘« That’s a great falsehood,” said Joe angrily, 
‘who dared utter such a lie?” 

‘Come forward,” said the officer as he turned 
toward the door. The two sailors who had no- 
ticed the stranger now entered. And in reply to 
to the question, said they had seen the very man 
in that house that same night. Further resistance 
was useless; the officers immediately rushed up 
stairs to the stranger’s room ; while one remained 
below to watch that Joe did not quit the place, as 
they strongly suspected he had wilfully concealed 
the object of their search. 

Richard glanced on the placard, and reading— 
“@ scar on the back of the neck,” exclaimed— 

«« They are right, sir; it is the very man. Oh, 
I wish I had seen this at first, I should have gained 
fifty pounds.” 

“ How ?” said Joe. 

«By betraying him into their hands,” replied 
Richard, 

«Why you skulking ’long shore lubber ; would 
you go and bring disgrace on my house ; I say it 
is impossible he can be the pirate; he hasn’t the 
strength of a mouse, and is unable to defend him- 
self, much more to attack another.” 

«« He has a scar on the back of his neck,” mut- 
tered Richard. 

«¢ Well, what has that to do with it ?” said Joe; 
“Pm not a police officer, to examine and suspect 
every one I meet—what business is it of mine?” 

‘* Fifty pounds reward,” muttered Richard. 

“Out of my sight, you soul-selling swab,” said 
Joe; “ get to bed and mind your own affairs.” 
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The officers had rushed into the room where the 
stranger was —- to be, and hastily drew back 
the curtains of the bed; but he had disappeared. 
The stranger had overheard what passed in the 
room beneath; in an instant his mind was made 
up; he threw up the window, and finding it with- 
in a few feet from the ground, he jumped down, 
and escaped. The officers finding themselves dis- 
appointed in securing their prize, returned below. 

“Well, did you find your prize?” inquired 
Joe. 

** No,” replied the officer ; “‘ and I must say that 
I suspect you have been the cause of his escape ; 
and therefore it is my duty to take you before the 
magistrate.” 

‘* Before a magistrate!” exclaimed Joe; ‘‘ take 
old Joe Buntline before a magistrate! Lord, you 
mister officer, I have sailed under the British flag 
for thirty years, during which time no complaint 
was ever made against ime for breach of discipline 
or neglect of duty. I have been in thirteen severe 
engagements, and received some severe wounds, 
the scars of which wil! go with me to the grave. 
I have received a good character from every com- 
mander under whom I have served ; and after all, 
to be hauled up before a magistrate as if I was a 
felon ; let me tell you this is hard lines.” 

** Hard lines, no doubt,” rejoined the officer; 
“but we have a duty to perform, and there is no 
alternative.” 

Joe, finding there was no remedy, flapped his 
broad hat on his head, and went away with the 
Officers. 

Joe was not long detained, as the magistrate 
deemed the evidence insufficient, and taking his 
good character into consideration, discharged him 
at once. 

But Joe Buntline felt himself disgraced ; he fan- 
cied that every one looked upon him with scorn; 
he found he could not live under the stain which 
had been thrown on his character, and he deter- 
mined to leave England and go to sea again. He 
therefore made over his little inn to his niece (the 
only relation he had living,) and making his way 
to a sea-port at some distance from his own neigh- 
borhood, entered on board a merchant ship bound 
to Quebec. They had been at sea about three 
weeks, when the man on the look-out gave notice 
of a strange sail bearing down upon them. The 
master took his telescope, and declared it to be a 
pirate. All was consternation on board ; what few 
arms they had on board, were quickly put in re- 
quisition ; and the master swore if she was not too 
heavy for them, he would put the helm a-lee, and 
runherdown. The pirate (for such indeed it was) 
gained fast upon them; every act that bravery 
could suggest was achieved on board the merchant 
vessel. The master and mate were both killed, 
and the marauders rushed on board. Joe used his 
cutlass with dreadful effect, as many gaping wounds 
could testify, but he was unable to stand against 
unequal numbers, He received a severe blow, 
which brought him to the ground, many daggers 
were upraised, and he was about to fall a victim 
to the pirates’ rage, when one of the crew who 
appeared to have authority over them, rushed for- 
ward, and in a stentorian voice, called out— 

‘*Hold! [ command you!—I whom you have 
elected captain, claim the privilege of taking this 
man.as my prisoner. His life must be preserved 





at all hazards. 
his wound.” 

Joe was accordingly conveyed on board the pi- 
rate ship, and laid on a couch, and fatigue soon 
lulled him to sleep. The noise and bustle occa- 
sioned by the pirates overhauling the treasures 
they had taken from the merchant ship, did not al- 
low him mch iepose. le arose from his couch, 
and feeling sufficient strength, ascended to the deck. 
Here all was bustle and merriment. The pirates 
were gambling for the plunder; cards, dice and 
money, were scattered promiscuously before them. 
Joe turned from the scene with disgust, when his 
eye fell upon the man at the helm. He paused 
and endeavored to recollect himself—he thought 
he recognized the features, and was determined to 
ascertain if he guessed rightly. He advanced 
slowly toward him, and in a low voice said, “ We 
have met before—-” 

‘* We have,” replied the helmsman. “ Sit down 
here ; the crew are half gone with liquor, and are 
too busy too notice us.” Joe seated himself ona 
coil of rope, and looked at the helmsman with an 
inquiring gaze. 

‘* You do not appear te recollect me!” said the 
pirate. ‘I am not surprised; for when last we 
met, I had been three days without food, and had 
been hunted through the country for many a day, 
till chance threw me in your way; you stretched 
forth your charitable hand, and saved me from pe- 
tishing from want.” 

“What!” exclaimed Joe. ‘“ Are you the poor 
half famished fellow I took intomy house. Why 
how you are altered. Who could ever have 
thought such a thin spar, as you looked to be, could 
change to a stout limbed fellow near six feet high, 
and that faint spectral voice change to one loud 
enough to vie with half the boatswains im the 
navy ?” 

“It is true,” replied the pirate. ‘ And you will 
be further convinced when I tell you that I over- 
heard the conversation between yourself and the 
police officers. I was guilty of many crimes, ’tis 
true: my heart was turned against my fellow men 
—I hated mankind for their ingratitude. But cal- 
lous as I was to every generous feeling, your no- 
ble conduct at that moment so wrought upon my 
better feelings, that | vowed I would at any time 
lay down my life to serve you.” 

*«« And who the deuce are you ?” inquired Joe, 

“I am Ambrose Urban the pirate, whose head 
is now worth fifty good English pounds.” 

** What!” exclaimed Joe, ‘* have I been shield- 
ing a pirate !/—a murderer ! from justice.” 

_ No man is guilty until convicted,” replied Am- 
brose, ‘ You saved my life, and I have now saved 
yours, Yet though a pirate and a prescribed felon ; 
‘tis fit you should know I was once reckoned as 
good a seaman as ever trod the deck of a British 
ship. And I should have been so still ; but I had 
a bitter enemy among the officers, who seemed as 
if he were born to be my scourge. I vowed re- 
venge ; and one night when on shore | waited for 
my opportunity, waylaid him, and taxed him with 
his perfidy. He drew his sword upon me, and 
treated me contemptuously. Enraged at his con- 
duct I drew forth a pistol, which I had concealed 
about me, and shot him through the head. I flew 
from the kingdom, was taken by pirates at sea, 
and became one of their crew. I was next taken 


Take him to my cabin, and dress 
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by the English, and condemned to die. I made 
my escape, and wandered about the country hop- 
ing to meet with a chance of getting tosea, I was 
on the point of perishing for want, when chance 
threw me in your way—” 

At this moment an unusual bustle was heard at 
the forecastle, Ambrose looked out, and observed 
two brigs of war to windward. The pirate crew 
were completely intoxicated, the brigs gained upon 
them, and their shot played heavily about the pi- 
rate’s ship. Ambrose stood at the helm and gave 
orders ; a shot struck the binnacle and shivered it 
to atoms—another moment, a shot struck Ambrose 
on the neck, and he fell a headless corpse at the 
feet of Joe; Joe instantly decided what course to 
take. He rushed to the spot where the survivors 
of the merchant crew were confined, he forced up 
the hatches and released them, and thus reinforced, 
the panic struck pirates were immediately over- 
come. Joe hailed the nearest of the king’s ships ; 
«< Cease firing, and I’ll bring her alongside.” He 
did so, and went aboard the king’s ship, and rela- 
ted the whole of his adventure. ‘ There,” said 
- *‘is all the rich cargo safe aboard the pirate’s 

1p.” 

Joe’s joy was beyond bounds when he was in- 
formed that the suspicions which had attached to 
him, as having been accessory to the escape of 
Ambrose, had been cleared up, and his pension 
raised in consequence. The cliffs of old England 
once more met his gladdened sight—he got ashore, 
went to his old house. Here he found a young 
man in the bar, and observed a sleeping infant in 
a cradle. 

“ Shiver my topsail, if I know what to make of 
all this !” exclaimed he, “‘ where’s my niece Mar- 
tha, is she dead 2” 

“No, uncle, no,” exclaimed Martha, as she 
rushed into his arms, “that babe is mine, and this 
is my husband. Your house has prospered, and 
it is with joy I resign it into your hands.” 

“No, my good girl,” replied Joe, “it is now 
all your own, only give me a corner to lay my old 
hulk in harbor for Tite, and the rest is yours for 
ever.” 


Martha and her husband testified their gratitude 
for his generosity, and Joe cast anchor for life, and 
in his 80th year he cut his cable, and set sail for 
those regions where eternal happiness is ever the 
reward of the brave and virtuous. M. C. 


THE TWO DRAGONS; 


OR THE WONDROUS ACHIEVEMENTS OF DON 
ARTE OF GREECE, 


Tue following piece of knight errantry is transla- 
ted literally from one of those old Spanish roman- 
ces, to the ridicule of which Cervantes devoted 
himself in his Don Quixotte. The work is inci- 
dentally denounced by Cervantes, for it is entitled 
in the original—“‘ Lesuarte of Greece, son of the 
Emperor Esplandians.” The first book devoted 
to the fire by the curate, is “‘ Las Sergas de Es- 
plandian ;” and with it, by a cruel decree of the 
same pitiless critic, went all who were of the same 
lineage—* del mesmo linage.” 


LISU- 


CHAPTER I. 


LISUARTE OF GREECE ARRIVED IN THE 
KINGDOM OF ORANO, 


. oe * For seven days and seven 
nights had the brave Prince Lisuarte, accompanied 
by the sweet maiden Androsilla, the sister of Bron- 
zarda, sailed over the wide ocean, with none but 
diminutive dwarfs as their attendants. At length, 
to their great delight, the perceived at some dis- 
tance from them, an immense tract of land, which 
appeared to be not an island, but the portion of 
some great continent, They noticed to their sat- 
isfaction the dwarfs steering their galley toward 
the shore, for both were fatigued in Tear, and felt 
exceedingly weary in gazing for so many days 
upon the blue but calm waters of the deep. As 
they approached the shore, they observed that its 
soil was verdant, its trees umbrageous, and its moun- 
tains the seeming abode of peace and happiness. 

As soon as the prow of the galley touched the 
strand, all abandoned it for the shore, with the ex- 
ception of one dwarf alone, who grasped the rad- 
der, and then directing the vessel to the sea again, 
it began bounding over the waves with such fury, 
that their tops were soon covered with foam— 
heavy billows began to swell around it, and to 
send it dashing along like a wild and raging ani- 
mal that has just escaped from some close confined 
cell in which it had been long pent up. Great 
was the terror of the fair Androsilla as she looked 
on this strange spectacle, for it never occurred to 
her that the galley was the work of enchantment. 
She perceived that with its furious bounds it in a 
few minutes reached a rock in the sea, that was not 
more than six miles distance from the shore. The 
moment the galley touched the rock, a thick cloud 
of smoke burst forth, that soon rendered the gal- 
ley and all things near to them impenetrable to 
the human eye. The dark clouds dispersed gra- 
dually, and when Androsilla and Lisuarte again 
looked to the rock, they saw that it was changed 
to a burning furnace, from which rose curling 
flames, in which the galley twirled, and twirled, 
and twirled incessantly round. 

For a long time did the gallant knight and fair 
lady stop to gaze upon this spectacle, and then 
they turned to a great large broad road that lay 
before them—the squire of the knight bearing his 
shield, and a dwarf carrying with him a good store 
of provisions. 

During the entire day did they travel onward, 
without meeting one single human being, nor 
hearing even the low of the cattle, nor the bleat- 
ing of flocks, in the rich and fertile lands that 
were on all sides of them, and that seemed des- 
tined for the enjoyment of man, and the sustena- 
tion of animals. This was, in sooth, a circum- 
stance well calculated to excite in them emotions 
of surprise; but how much more did they marvel, 
when upon reaching some villages, and afterward 
upon entering two or three castles, they found 
them alike destitute of inhabitants! They could 
not even divine what could be the cause of this 
dreadful scene, and the most shrewd guess they 
could make was, that these were the results of 
some dire and inhuman war. 

Eagerly did they gaze around them in the hope 
of seeing some one who might explain this to them. 


HOW DON 








They looked but they looked in vain. 
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When the dark shades of night began to fall, 
they selected as their resting place the bank of a 
fresh rivulet of water, that with a sweet and mur- 
muring sound rose through a charming and de- 
lightful valley, until at length it bubbled and fret- 
ted around a natural bath, on which art had for- 
tunately bestowed none of its labors. Then hav- 
ing partaken of a slight repast, and indulged for 
some time in friendly converse, a couch composed 
of three mantles was made for the lady, while the 
knight in full armor, with the exception of his 
hands and his head, stretched himself on the grass, 
and was soon buried in a profound sleep. The 
dwarf acted as sentinel, and faithfully did he dis- 
charge his duty. 

In the morning the knight and the lady were 
awakened almost at the same moment by the sweet 
songs of the birds, that filled the grove in which 
they had been reposing. They instantly mounted 
their steeds, and again proceeded on the high road 
that lay before them. 

They could perceive as they went along, castles 
as well as cottages, allabandoned. This continued 
solitude increased their wonder still more and more, 
but it was much more highly excited when they 
entered a large forest, and having traveled many 
miles, were not yet able to see that there was a 
single four-footed animal to be found in its deepest 
recesses, 

This awful scene of utter abandonment by every 
living thing, struck terror into the very heart of 
the fair Androsilla, It was in vain that Lisuarte 
endeavored by sweet discourses to animate her. 
Her heart was oppressed by the thought of the 
wild desert in which she stood, and sadly indeed 
did she feel, when the setting sun cast its last rays 
upon the earth, and she again prepared to rest for 
the night as she had on that preceding, by the side 
of a cool fountain, situated in the besom of a large 
clump of forest trees. 

The next day the travelers proceeded on their 
roadtill the sun had run about one-third its course. 
They then dismounted for the purpose of takin 
some repast, when there was heard in the air, an 
soon after in an adjoining forest, such an awful 
commotion, that the bravest and boldest heart must 
have been moved by it. He who at that moment 
could have spared time to look at the face of the 
lovely Androsilla, would have seen that there was 
not even the sign of life in her. 

Lisuarte was not so affected, for nimbly bound- 
ing on his feet, he saw approaching in the air a 
dragon, so large, so awful, and so frightful, that it 
appeared to be an infernal demon, rather than an 
animal formed of earth. It was of a tremendous 
length and thickness, and its wings seemed to be 
so broad, that they appeared to intercept the rays 
of the sun, and to cast, as they moved in the air 
shades like those that come from clouds as they 
hurry through the air, and darken the earth as 
they pass along. The head of this monster was 
so broad and so long, that the arms of three men, 
extended from one to the other could not have 
embraced it ; and in that head there gaped a mouth, 
that it was even frightful to look at, The claws 
of this hovering brute were so large, that it could 
with their talons transfix and hold ten men at once, 
It was, in short, a living, raging demon! 

As soon as Androsilla saw it, she fell lifeless to 
the earth, and Lisuarte, like a brave knight, called 





to his squire to give him his lance, and then con- 
duct the lady into an adjoining grotto, in order 
that she might not be picked up by the dragon. 
He directed the dwarf that he should remain en- 
closed in the grotto as long as the dragon was to 
be dreaded, and the dwarf faithfully promised to 
obey the commands of his good master. 


CHAPTER IL. 


TELLING OF THE FIERCE AND UNHEARD OF BATTLE 
BETWEEN THE DRAGON AND THE GOOD PRINCE 
LISUARTE. 

The squire did as his his lord had directed him, 
for having placed his lance in the hands of the 
gallant knight, he then took the fainting damsel 
in his arms, and carried her into the cavern, where 
the dwarf, who still had charge of the knight’s 
horse and the maiden’s palfrey, had already been 
taken for security. 

Scarcely had these precautions been adopted, 
when the dragon came flying over the very spot 
where the heroic Lisuaste stood, ready prepared 
for any danger that could befal him. The dragon 
poised itseli in mid air for a moment, and then 
made a fell swoop down upon the knight, Lisu- 
arte saw the furious creature falling in a direct 
line upon him, and firmly resting the butt end of 
his lance on the earth, he held the point straight 
uptothesky. Plump then came the awful dragon 
with such fury and rage that the point of the lance 
touclfed its stomach as it drove downward ; the good 
steel of the lance forced its way, and the wood it- 
self being stout and strong, it held on until the 
monster was penetrated in the entrails more thana 
foot and a half, when the lance, no longer able to 
bear the superincumbent weight, snapped in two, 
and down toppled the dragon, with a fearful 
fall, to the earth, but even in doing so, he was 
able to reach the knight with one lash of his tail 
on the shoulder, and such was the force of the 
blow, that he came to the ground prostrate along 
with the monster. He felt as if a tower had been 
pushed down over him by an earthquake. Never 
was Lisuarte in such peril of his life, for while 
the brute that attacked him was weltering in its 
blood, it turned round, open-mouthed, to attack 
him. 

Lisuarte quickly jumped up, and bounding back 
five or six paces, he grasped his sword, and caught 
with firmer grip his stout shield. Notwithstand- 
ing that the wound inflicted upon the dragon wase 
mortal, still it had strength sufficient again to rise 
in the air, in order that it might pounce down upon 
and grasp him in its claws. Lisuarte then avail- 
ing himself of his dexterity with the sword, as 
well as his agility of body, raised his weapon, and 
at the instant the dragon thought to catch him, he 
bounded on one side, and in doing so, gave a back- 
handed blow, which, despite the thickness of the 
skin, and its hardness, cut clean and sheer off near- 
ly all the right wing of the dragon, and again it 
came rolling to the earth, to which, it felt, the bat- 
tle must now be confined. 

Again then the monstrous animal—for it was of 
most awful length—was able by a hoist of its tail 
again to strike the prince; and though he had 
broken much of the force of the blow by catching 
it on his shield, still it had sufficient strength to 
force him on his knees. 
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This blow taught the knight how frightfully 
powerful must be such a brute, when even now, 
wounded as it was, casting up blood, and in con- 
sequence of the last fall, even while its entrails 
were trailing on the earth, it was still able to at- 
tack with such ferocity. He saw that to ensure 
his victory, caution as well as valor were still re- 

uired by him. In these he had hope, now that 
the animal was deprived of the power of raising 
itself in the air. 

The dragon paused for a few moments, and then, 
as if urged toa fresh fury by the stinging pains of 
the wounds it now began to feel, it rushed on at 
the knight with its mouth casting forth a thick 
steam of smoke, and it seemed of fire, while it 
lashed the earth with its tail in such a furious man- 
ner, that it would seem as if it desired to form 
with it premature graves for the knight and those 
who depended upon him for*protection. 

The Prince Lisuarte seeing the fierce dragon 
come close to him and opening its mouth to devour 
him, again availed himself of his marvelous agili- 
ty, in which he exceeded every cavalier of his 
age, for with one bound he escaped the attack of 
the dragon, and in doing so struck it again a back- 
handed blow with his sword on the head ; but al- 
though his sword was good, and of the rarest 
temper, it turned on the head of the dragon as if 
it had been struck on an anvil. This, indeed, did 
sorely amaze the prince, who now began to feel, 
for the first time, that his life was in peril. He 
did not lose his courage withal, for, by his nimble- 
ness, he defended himself still from the dragon, 
who sought to catch him in his mouth, then to 
clutch him in his talons, then to encircle and wound 
him with its tail. It was a combat in which the 
champion derived more aid from a quick eye, a 
steady nerve, and a firm step, than from his sharp 
sword, for he soon perceived, that despite his most 
furious cuts, and his best aimed thrusts, he was 
never able to make the slightest impression upon 
the skin of the dragon. 

It therefore, he saw, best became him to pro- 
long the struggle as much «:s he could, in the hope 
that the dragon might exhaust itself by its own 
exertions, for it was bleeding incessantly, and 
dragging its entrails along the ground, so that it 
was neither able to run with its former speed, nor 
to elevate itself in the air. 

In the meanwhile the lovely damsel, Androsilla, 
had been restored to her senses, and seeing that 
she was now in a gloomy grotto, and hearing the 
noise that thundered in her ears from the battle 
between her champion and his fierce assailant, her 
mind was again filled with the same fears, that 
had at first taken possession of her ; but the squire 
and the dwarf both essayed to comfort her ; tellin 
her that, with God’s good grace, the cavalier ool 
be victorious in the encounter. And so beginning 
at last herself to think, she was in some degree 
solaced, but not so far that her cheeks did not still 
wear the pale livery of fear and consternation. 

The battle had now lasted between the prince 
and the dragon for more than a good hour, and so 
much blood had by that time been lost by the fierce 
animal, that it was a marvel even to look upon it. 
Even while the conflict was raging in this manner, 
the prince reflected that the point of his lance had 
been able to penetrate the stomach of the dragon ; 
and then it seemed to him that it would be well, 


‘instead of striking at the head and feet of the 
| beast, to direct the sharp point of his sword toward 
'those parts which experience had already proved 
‘to be vulnerable. This idea filled the brave 
| knight’s heart with joy, and he then set his wits 
‘to work to see how he could accomplish that 
'which was so desirable to him; for that was a 
| feat, whose enactment was full of manifold peril, 
for the fierce animal had very long paws, and there 
was the chance that, in seeking to wound it, it 
might gripe him within its talons. 

After a great deal of fencing, and parrying, and 
jumping from one side to the other, it pleased Hea- 
ven that Lisuarte should gain the opportunity of 
making a lounge at the Dragon, and of hitting it 
on the right side of the lower part of the body, 
where the scales were less able to resist his blows ; 
and this blow came with such force, that the sword 
penetrated the brute to the depth of more than two 
feet. But then, even, after this dexterous and 
happy blow the dragon was able to clutch him in 
one of his claws, which instantly closing on his 
shield, dragged it with such force, that the thongs 
that bound it to his arms were rent as if they were 
thin twine, and then the brute tried to snatch the 
arm that held the shield, but that was nimbly 
withdrawn, The monster, in its rage, crunched 
the shield in its mouth, and then, with its claws, 
in an instant tore it in pieces, as if it were a mere 
piece of slight pasteboard. This was indeed a 
sorry and a grievous sight to the prince, for he 
knew not where he could, in such a solitary 
country as he now found himself, hope to replace 
his lost shield. He was so confounded for the 
moment, that he did not see the spiteful dragon 
make another dash upon him, with its mouth 
wide open, ready to swallow him, before he had 
time to bound backward ; and in that awful mo- 
ment, he knew not any better mode of defending 
himself than to stretch forth his sword, with the 
intention of driving it down the throat of the dra- 
gon. He thus struck the dragon with the point 
of his sword in the palate, a passed the entire 
weapon up into the mouth. The beast was now 
so infuriated with rage, that it scarcely seemed to 
feel the blow, but catching the blade within its 
sharp teeth, it sought to crunch and break it into 
pieces, The sword, however, had penetrated the 
palate so deeply, and had been fixed there so firm- 
ly, that it could not be withdrawn _Lisuarte then 
fearing that this enormous brute might fall upon 
him, felt compelled to leave his sword oscillating 
thus in the dragon, while he was obliged, as he 
had no other weapon left him, to have recourse 
to the broken end of his lance, which was still 
lying upon the earth; and with this, he felt not 
the slightest daunted in again renewing his attack 
upon the dragon. That fierce animal was now in 
frightful agony, for as it was destitute of reason, 
and was mad with pain, it was struggling to break 
the sword, and then to gulp it down ; and at last 
to tear it out of its head. Lisuarte seeing the ani- 
mal in this condition, raised the trunk of his lance, 
which was hard and solid, and struck with all his 
force the dragon on the head, so that the blow fell 
with such crushing strength, that it stunned the 
beast for the moment, and it went about wagging 
and shaking its head. Despite, however, of this, 
such strength was still left to it, that it gave the 





knight a lash with its tail that brought him to the 
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earth ; and then tried to redouble the blow. Lisu- 
arte, who was more fearful of this mode of attack 
than any other, seeing the blow coming, bounded 
from the earth, and the tail swept beneath him 
with the strength and fury of a whirlwind. 
Lisuarte perceiving how the dragon was dis- 
tressed from the loss of blood, and also by reason 
of the wounds in its stomach, and the sword that 
was now fastened in its mouth, he resolved for 
the moment to let the animal’s strength expend, 
for it was manifestly approaching to its last ago- 
ny. Despite, however, of this wise resolution, 
as he was exceedingly courageous, it seemed to 
him to be a species of cowardice to stand thus 
idly in the face of his enemy, and he therefore 
again grasped the broken lance with both his 
hands, and gave such a fearful blow on the head 
of the dragon, that the huge animal rose with one 
bound from the earth, and dashing against the 
knight, struck him on the breast with such force, 
that it laid him sprawling on his back, and then 
fell across him, pouring out what might be called 
a lake of blood, in which the brave knight was 
smothering. But even in this perilous position, 
Lisuarte did not lose his courage or presence of 
mind, for drawing his dagger from his girdle, he 
plunged it two or three times into the stomach of 
the dragon. Then suffocated with blood, and op- 
pees with the weight of the awful monster, he 
ay without sense or movement, while the dragon, 
uttering an awful and hideous roar, expired. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW ANDROSILLA AND THE SQUIRE MADE A GREAT 
LAMENTATION OVER LISUARTE, SUPPOSING HIM 
TO BE KILLED—AND HOW HE WAS CURED BY 
THE DWARF. 


By reason of the awful noise that the dragon 
made in the agonies of death, both by the lashing 
of its tail, and its thunder-like roaring, the squire 
ventured to peep from the cavern where he was 
concealed ; and then he observed the dragon just 
giving its last gasp, while all he could see of his 
ord was his legs, which remained outside the 
stomach of the dead animal. The squire, seeing 
this, gave a loud shriek, thinking that his lord 
was dead; and then called upon Androsilla and 
the dwarf, to tell them of the dire event that had 
occurred—saying to them that they need no fur- 
ther fear, for the dragon was assuredly dead, but 
so also was the brave knight, who was lying life- 
less beneath the body. 

No sooner did Androsilla hear this sad tale nar- 
rated in broken accents, than like to one dement- 
ed, she rushed from the grotto, speedily followed 
by the dwarf, and with hurried steps proceeded to 
the spot where the awful conflict had taken place. 
Androsilla, upon seeing the monster stretched over 
the body of the knight, began to cry in such a 
lamentable manner, that it was a most piteous 
thing to behold and listen to her. The dwarf, 
who up to this time had not uttered a single word, 
here interrupted her, and told her that she might 
cease her lamentations, for the prince still lived, 
but that the force of the blow of the dragon in 
falling upon him had deprived him of his senses. 
And then turning to the squire, he told him that 
he ought to take kold of the dragon’s tail, despite 
of its being so frightful looking, and then, having 





put it on one side, he could, with the greatest ease, 
draw out the body of the cavalier, who was still ly- 
ing in the filthy blood of the monster. Although 
the squire was a young, stout, and vigorous man, 
he distrusted his own strength as being sufficient 
to move the dragon, until he saw the dwarf catch 
hold of the tail, and set himself to the uplifting it 
from the ground, which he did so effectually, that 
both squire and dwarf uniting their strength, were 
able to push the carcass of the dragon so much 
aside, that at last they were able to drag by his 
feet the knight’s body from beneath the incumbent 
weight, and at last clear of that lake of clotted 
gore in which he had been suffocating. 

Androsilla having an ewer of silver, hastened 
with it to an adjoining rivulet, and then filling it 
with water, she speedily returned to the knight, 
who had by this time been freed from his helmet 
and arms by the squire and the dwarf. It was 
not, however, until his face had been sprinkled 
often with water, that the knight returned to. his 
senses—which happened to the great joy of the 
three who were attending him, As to Androsilla, 
she bathed his face and head, all befouled as they 
were with the dragon’s blood, and then kissing 
and crying over him, she inquired if he felt him- 
felf sorely straightened from the injuries he had 
received. As soon as Lisuarte heard this ques- 
tion, he bounced again upon his feet, saying that, 
“thanks to Heaven! he felt himself sound and 
well.” And then he bade them all retire from a 
spot that was becoming pestilent from the pre- 
sence of the vile carcass of the diabolical dragon, 
as well as from the lake of its blood, which was 
now sending up noxious exhalations, that poisoned 
the air. 

The squire and the dwarf next went for the 
horse and the palfrey, and having well washed 
the arms of the knight, Lisuarte, by main force, 
at last was able to drag his sword out of the fear- 
ful-looking mouth of the dragon. This being 
done, they proceeded on their way on foot for 
about a mile, until they came to an uninhabited 
castle,near to which there ran a pleasing stream, 
and there they stopped beneath the shade of some 
leafy trees, to take some refreshment. 

Here the dwarf, with the aid of the squire, 
pitched a tent, which he had carried folded up on 
the back of the nag that bore their provisions ; 
and then, at his desire, Prince Lisuarte was strip- 
ped naked, and laid down, while the dwarf taking 
out a very odoriferous unguent, anointed his back 
with it; and such was the virtue of that unguent, 
that the prince, who but a few minutes before felt 
as if he had been sorely belabored with clubs, 
was restored to his pristine vigor and strength, 
to the great happiness and delight of all, but es- 
pecially to that of the gracious and beautiful An- 
drosilla ; for she said to him, that he, in sooth, 
might well be joyful, as he had, in killing that 
dire monster, escaped from the greatest and most 
perilous adventures that ever yet a knight had 
attempted and accomplished. 

As the time for supper had come, they all glad- 
ly partook of that meal, while the only subject 
of their discourse was the horrible battle that had 
that day taken place. Lisuarte remembering that 
at the time that he saw one dragon approachin 
him in the air, had also heard a deep and awfu 
roaring of another in an adjoining forest, wished 
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to sleep that night fully equipped in his armor, 
but.the dwarf assured him it was not a thing ex- 
pedient to do; but that for his health’s sake it 
was necessary for him to repose free from the in- 
cumbrance of armor—which he and all the rest 
might do with perfect safety—as he, the dwarf, 
would remain as their sentinel during the entire 
night. 

The knight was as much grieved at losing his 
shield, as he was on the other hand rejoiced, when 
he found that the dwarf had had the precaution 
to provide himself with a second lance, when they 
were leaving the enchanted galley. 

The company of travelers, having thus supped, 
betook themselves to their separate couches, for 
the tent was fitted into different compartments, and 
all sunk into so profound a sleep that the sun had 
advanced to a considerable height in the heavens 
before thep again awoke. 

The Prince Lisuarte instantly armed himself 
upon awaking, and felt as if he had not endured 
any fatigue, nor faced any peril on the preceding 
day. He then, with his companions, guided by 
the dwarf, continued on their road through an 
uninhabited country, until as the shades of even- 
ing began to fall, the dwarf turning to him, bid 
him to be upon his guard, for they were now en- 
tering upon a most dangerous district, for it was 
that in which was to be found the second dragon, 
whose awful roaring had been heard by him the 
day before. As soon as Androsilla heard this, 
she was again seized with fear ; but Lisuarte con- 
soled her with the reflection, that under his care 
there was no cause for apprehension, 

They had not advanced far, before they saw a 
~ dragon rise out of a little valley, in which 

e had been reposing, and soar calmly toward 
them. Lisuarte instantly ordered the lady, the 
squire, and the dwarf to remove to an adjoining 
forest, which they did in great haste, and all with 

’ fear, at the thoughts of the awful combat that was 
about to take place. 

There, from their places of concealment, they 
were eyewitnesses of the gallant manner in which 
the knight demeaned himself. They perceived 
that as the dragon was about to pounce down 
upon him, he fixed the butt end of the lance on 
the earth, and kept the point firmly directed to the 
monster, so that in the descent its breast hit right 
upon the steel of the lance, and the wood of this 
being perfectly firm, and able to bear the weight, 
the weapon passed right through its body. Then 
had Lisuarte much less trouble in killing this 
monster, for it was as if spitted on his lance, and, 
therefore, could not strike at him but with its tail, 
the blows of which, the bitter experience he gain- 
ed from the conflict of the day before, taught him | 
beyond all things to avoid. This battle did not | 
last more than a quarter of an hour, and then the | 
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plague of the two dragons, who had rendered it 
uninhabitable for more than ten years, And then 
did Lisuarte and Androsilla, with the dwarf and 
the squire, remain for many days, richly feasted, 


| and kindly tended, for all agreed in thinking that 


his achievements were the greatest that knight- 
errant had ever yet accomplished. W. B. M. 


THE ADVENTUROUS YOUTH; 


OR THE THREE HAIRS OF SATAN, 


“ I wonder much what thou and I 

Did till we loved? Were we not wean’d till then; 

But sucked on childish pleasures sillily; 

Or slumbered we in the seven sleeper’s den.—Doune. 
Once upon a time, and a wonderful time it was, 
when one morning, a fine and joyous looking 
morning, too, a poor woman was delivered of a 
son, who presented himself to his suffering mother 
with a species of head-dress, which, in more mo- 
dern days, is denominated a call. 

** He is born with a call,” said an old woman 
that was present, ‘‘ and, therefore, heir to the best 
of good luck ; and before that child arrives at the 
age of man’s estate, he shall espouse the daughter 
0 


a king.” 

Now, by some chance or other, the king at this 
time was traveling incog. through the village ; and 
as nothing was talked of but the strange predic- 
tion regarding the poor woman’s son, the traveler 
was, of course, informed of the event, and the 
consequences that were to follow—that the child 
was to be successful in all his undertakings, and 
eventually to marry the daughter of a king. 

This recital produced great dissatisfaction in 
the king’s mind, and he set his wits to work to 
avert the predicted evil, and directly betook him- 
self to the humble residence of the parents of the 
lucky offspring, and said to them, 

** You are poor, and I am wealthy. Give me 
your child, and I shall make you rich and inde- 
pendent.” 

At first the usual rush of parental feeling in- 


duced them to refuse; but as the king displayed 
his treasures of countless gold, and the strong re- 
collection of poverty and its evils stared them in 
the face, they yielded, persuaded that as their 
child was destined to a happy and glorious career, 
no mishap could possibly befall him. 


The king took the child, and putting it inte a 


large basket, carried it until he approached a deep 
and rapid river, into which he threw the basket 
and child, certain by that step to preserve and de- 
liver the daughter, whose birth he was hourly 
expecting, from being wedded to a husband so 
unworthy of her both in birth, rank, and fortune. 


But the basket floated; and God, in his wis- 





dragon expired. And it must be owned that its dom, ordained that not a single drop of water 
death was caused more by the single wound of | reached the infant. Away it floated triumphantly 
the lance, than by the divers cuts and thrusts that | down the river, to a distance of five leagues from 
it suffered from the sword. the city, near to a mill, where it stopped. The 
° . . ° miller’s boy perceived it, and concluding that the 

In three days afterward they came to a moun- | basket contained some hidden treasure, drew it 
tain, which was occupied by armed men, who | toward him with a crook; but, on opening it, 
stated they were sent there in accordance with a| what was his astonishment to find therein a 
prophecy, which foretold that it would be ap-| sweet, lovely, and chubby little boy. Now it 
a by Lisuarte, who was to free that king- | happenéd that the miller and his wife had never 
om—called the kingdom of Orano—from the | been blessed with a pledge of love, and, therefore, 
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when this little smiling baby was brought to 
them, they received the gift as coming from God ; 
and gladly accepting the infant, determined to rear 
it as their own, and bring it up in the love and 
service of God, 

The child became a boy, and the boy was about 
becoming a man, when it came to pass that the 
king one day was forced to dismount from his 
horse, and take shelter from the pelting storm in 
the house of the miller. 

The king immediately remarked the youth, and 
interrogating the good people, demanded if he was 
their son. 

** No, truly,” replied the miller. ‘We found 
him, when an infant, in a basket, which had 
— down the river, and stopped facing our 
mill.” 

The king immeiiately felt persuaded that it was 
no other than the infant of the lucky prediction, 
whom he fancied he had destroyed. 

After a minute’s silence, the king inquired if 
the young man would be the bearer of a letter to 
the queen, and he should have two pieces of gold 
for his trouble ? 

“Certainly,” replied both the miller and his 
wife, with one voice, delighted at the commis- 
sion, and desired the boy to prepare for his er- 
rand, 

The king then wrote to the queen, command- 
ing her to have the bearer of that letter killed and 
privately buried before he, the king, should return 
to the palace. 

The young man took the letter with cheerful- 
ness, and gaily commenced his journey; but he 
wandered into an unknown path, and found him- 
self, as night set in, in a gloomy and extensive 
forest. Fancying he perceived a feeble light in 
the distant obscurity, he directed his steps toward 
that point, and soon arrived at a miserable hovel, 
in which he saw an old woman alone, sitting on 
a stool at the fire. Frightened at the appearance 
of a stranger at the door, she demanded of our 
young traveler whence he came, and whither he 
Was going. 

‘**f come from the mill,” said the youth, “‘ and 
I am the bearer of a letter to her majesty, the 
queen; but as I have lost my way, and am be- 
wildered, I should wish to pass the night here.” 

** Poor boy !” replied the woman, “thou hast 
need to take care of thyself, for thou art in the 
resting place of robbers, who will surely murder 
thee on their return.” 

“Oh! I[ fear no danger,” said the youth ; “‘ and 
as [am too much fatigued to proceed further, I 
shall, with your permission, remain here for the 
night.” 

Saying these words, he extended himself upon 
a long stool, and overpowered with weariness, 
fell into a sound sleep. 

The robbers soon entered, and directly perceived 
a strange visitor. 

‘«* What brings this youth here ?” demanded the 
chief of the gang to the old woman. 

‘*He is an artless boy,” replied the woman, 
‘‘who has lost his way in the forest, as he was 
journeying to the queen, for whom he carries a 
letter.” 

The robbers easily obtained possession of the 
letter from the person of the wearied traveler ; 
and having broken the seal, they read its con- 
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tents, commanding the queen to have the unhap- 
py bearer forthwith put to death. Pitying the 
doomed and hopeless youth, the chief of the gang 
in an unaccountable jreak of humanity, tore the 
royal letter, and desired one of his companions, 
who was extremely skilful in imitating the wri- 
ting of others, to form another epistle, carefully 
copying the character of the writing, in which 
he commanded her majesty to affiance without 
delay the bearer with his own beloved daughter. 

The youth slept soundly, and the robbers kind- 
ly assisted him in the morning to discover the road 
from which he had wandered the preceding night, 
and wishing him a light step, and a happy jour- 
ney, they left him to deliver on his arrival the 
king’s most important letter, 

On his arrival at the palace, our hero acquitted 
himself of his commission ; when, to his surprise 
and delight, the queen, after perusing her royal 
husband’s commands, received her intended son- 
in-law with every demonstration of 1espect and 
affection, and immediately issued cards for a series 
of magnificent fétes in celebration of the approach- 
ing nuptials of her daughter with the illustrious 
stranger, 

Unavoidable business, and a considerable relay 
of pleasure, having detained the king longer than 
he expected from home, what was his consterna- 
tion on his return to his palace to find that the 
old woman’s prediction had been verified, and his 
heart's idol weddel to the ignoble youth whose 
destruction he had been felicitating himself upon. 
In a state of fury, almost amounting to madness, 
the king, with violence of manner and gesture, 
demanded from his gentle queen the meaning of 
the proceelings that had taken place in his ab- 
sence, 

The queen produced his own letter, which the 
king, grasping, real aloud, expecting therein to 
read the condemnation of his gentle wife for the 
part she had acted; but what was his consterna- 
tion and surprise, to find that his letter commanded 
the immediate nuptials of his daughter with him 
who was the bearer of that letter. 

«What have you done with the letter I gave 
you ?” demanded the king of the jovous bride- 
groom, ‘And why did you substitute that for- 
gery ?” 
~ “Tam totally unconscious of any fraud,” re- 
plied the youth, with calm dignity,. “* And if your 
letter was changed, and another substituted, it 
must have been done while | was buried in pro- 
found repose, the night I spent in the forest on 
my way here.” 

“The king could no longer restrain his rage, and 
exclaimed :— 

«« You shall not succeed in your iniquitous de- 
sign as easily as you imagine, you low-born im- 
postor, The man who shall be the recognized 
husband of my daughter, and the heir to my 
throne, must distinguish himself from the com- 
mon herd; and if you can succeed in procuring 
what I require, I shall then receive you as the 
husband of my child.” 

‘Only let me know your wishes, and I shall, 
if possible, perform them,” said the generous and 
amiable youth. 

“* Well,” said the king, after thinking for some 
time of the surest means of embarrassing the in- 
genuous youth, ‘‘ you must go and bring me from 
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the depths of hell three hairs from the head of 
the Devil himself. If you succeed in this enter- 
prize, I shall gladly receive you as my cherished 
son.” 

The inexperienced boy having no personal fear 
of his Satanic Majesty, willingly consented to 
accept the task, and having taken leave of all 
around, departed with a light and willing heart on 
his pilgrimage. 

When he arrived at the outer gates of the city, 
the gate keeper demanded what trade he was, and 
in what his knowledge consisted ? 

“TI know all things,” said the courageous 
youth. 

‘«‘ Then you must do us a particular service,” 
said the man in power. ‘* You must tell us why 
our wells, situated in the Vale of Wonder, which 
foimerly yielded wine, only produces water at the 
present day.” 

** You shall know upon my return,” said our 
hero with a perfectly unembarrassed air. 

He journeyed on farther, and found himself at 
the entrance of another city, whereupon the gate- 
keeper accosted him in the same words—as to 
what was his trade, and the extent of his know- 
ledge. 

‘| know everything,” again answered our hero, 
boldly. 

“Then you must tell me why a tree which 
once produced apples of gold, has nothing now 
but leaves on its branches ?” 

**T shall tell you upon my return,” answered 
the youth. 

Again he pursued his journey farther and far- 
ther, until he came to the bank of a river which 
he was obliged to cross, 

The waterman interrogated him as to his trade 
and the extent of his knowledge. 

**T know all things,” again he replied. 

“‘ Then tell me why I am forced to pass and re- 
pass this river incessantly, without anybody com- 
ing to relieve me ?” 

** You shall know upon my return,” replied our 
hero, 

Having crossed the river, he found himself in 
hell, Everything there was black and covered 
with soot. The devil happened not to be at home 
at the time, but his old grandmother was. seated 
comfortably in an arm chair. 

** Who comes there ?” exclaimed she in a tone of 
voice not at all repulsive, 

**T must procure three hairs from the head of 
the devil himself, otherwise my hope of happiness 
will be destroyed—or my wife torn from me, and 
my life the forfeit of my failure,” exclaimed the 
youth in an agony of grief at the difficulties that 
now presented themselves to his imagination. 

“You ask more than is prudent,” replied the 
old lady. ‘If the Prince of Darkness returns 
and finds you here, the cares of the world will not 
long press upon your shoulders, But your manly 
beauty has reminded me of my early and blissful 
days, and your form resembles him who first 
wooed and won my warm heart, and therefore I 
shall take you under my powerful protection, and 
shield you from the dangers by which you are 
surrounded.” 

Touching him with her shriveled and bony 
hand, she instantly changed him into an ant, and 
desired him to hide himself in the folds of her dress. 





“IT am infinitely indebted to you,” replied the 
—_ ‘* but in order to crown my success, I must 

ave answers to the following questions :— 

“Why a well that once gave wine, now gives 
only water? 

“‘ Why a tree that formerly bore apples of gold 
has now become a mass of barren leaves? 

“* Why a waterman is obliged to cross and re- 
cross incessantly a river without ever being re- 
lieved ?” 

“‘ These are difficult questions,” replied his ad- 
viser ; “* but remain perfectly quiet, and pay the 
strictest attention to every word his Satanic Ma- 
jesty shall utter while I despoil him of the three 
hairs.” 

In the evening the devil returned. Scarcely had 
he entered, when he cried out, 

‘**T smell human flesh, doubtless you have had 
a visitor ?” 

He searched around, sniffing with his nose all 
the time, convinced that he smelt a human intru- 
der, but with all his search he could discover no- 
thing. The grandmother congratulating herself 
on the success of her scheme, began scolding her 
hopeful grandson, asking him—* Was he not fat 
with all he found ?” and deridingly advising him to 
continue his search, in order that his supper might 
be a little colder than it was at present. 

The desire for sensual gratification at once de- 
termined this club-footed genius to postpone his 
vigilance and caution, and seating himself he ate 
and he drank until he was incapable of gorman- 
dizing any longer. 

Overcome by his gluttony, he stretched himself 
on two chairs, and laying his head on the lap of 
his respected progenitor, he begged of her to Jure 
him to sleep by the sound of her melodious voice, 
and to sing for him his favorite love ballads. He 
was not long in falling into a profound sleep, 
which was audibly evinced by a species of snore 
rather resembling a terrific bellow. 

The old lady catching one of his golden hairs, 
pulled it out and placed it beside her. 

“Oh ! damnation !” roared the devil, ‘* what is 
that you have done ?” 

‘*]| have had a most singular dream,” observed 
the old woman, “and in my sleep I caught hold of 
your hair.” 

*«* And what have you dreamt ?” questioned her 
grandson. 

‘*T dreamt,” she replied, ‘‘ that a well which 
formerly gave forth delicious wine, now produces 
but simple water. What can be the cause ?” 

«« Ah, if they but knew,” said the devil, chuck- 
ling with laughter, ‘‘ they would soon remedy that. 
I will tell you the cause. It is that there is a toad 
under the stone of the well, and if they killed that, 
the water would turn again into wine as formerly, 
and they would have an abundant supply.” 

Upon receiving this answer the grandmother 
again sung, and the grandson again slept. When 
his inharmonious bellow betokened deep sleep, the 
old lady seized a second hair, and pulled it out 
with the greatest possible caution. 

«Oh! perdition !” roared the devil, in a fearful 
rage ; ‘“‘ again have you disturbed me.” 

“Oh, be not angry ;” said the hag, in a depreca- 
ting voice. ‘I have unconsciously done it while 
dreaming.” 

* And what have you been dreaming again ?” 
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demanded the devil, whose curiosity was inordi- 
nate, 

“‘ T dreamt that I was living in a beautiful coun- 
try, and that in the garden there was a tree which 
formerly produced apples of gold, and now the 
branches bore nought but leaves. What can be 
the cause of that ?” 

‘« Ah, if they but knew ;” said the devil, giving 
a laugh somewhat like the combined reports of 
several cannon, “It is that a mouse gnaws the 
root of the tree; if the mouse was killed the tree 
would continue to yield abundant crops of golden 
apples. But be silent with your dreams, and let 
me sleep uninterruptedly. If you again awake 
me [ shall leave you never again to return.” 

The grandmother appeased him with caresses, 
an? again placing his head upon her lap, she again 
sovthed him to sleep with her melodious warb- 
lings. He now bellowed with such vehemence, 
that the ground trembled beneath him—the house 
tottered from side to side, and the windows be- 
came convulsed in their frames of iron. She now 
seized a third hair, and carefully extracted it. The 
devil jumped up in a burst of fiery fury, and was 
about accomplishing his menaces, when the old 
woman, in a soothing and apparently humble tone, 
cried, 

“Ts it my fault, I was perfectly unconscious of 
what I did, as I was not only sound asleep, but 
dreaming a most extraordinary dream.” 

«« And of what were you dreaming ?” demanded 
the Prince of Darkness, his darling passion of 
=v arousing him from his lethargic somno- 

ency. 

‘*T thought I saw,” said the old hag, ‘a water- 
man, who complained loudly of crossing and re- 
crossing the river, withont being relieved. What 
can be the reason of that ?” 

“Oh, the stupid simpleton,” replied the devil, 
giving a ringing laugh : “ when anybody comes to 
be passed across the river, he has but to put the 
oar in his hand, the passenger will then take his 
place, and he will be free.” 

After having thus plucked out the three hairs, 
and obtaining the replies to the three given ques- 
tions, the old woman allowed her grandson to sleep 
uninterruptedly until morning, 

Scarcely had the devil gone out on pressing busi- 
ness, ere the old woman sought for and found 
the ant laying in the folds of her dress; it was 
but the act of a moment to restore him to his ori- 
ginal form. 

“‘ Here are the three golden hairs,” said she to 
the fortunate adventurer; “‘ and you have doubt- 
less heard the replies to your three perplexing 
questions.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the delighted youth ; “I have 
heard them well, and I remember them perfectly.” 

Having thanked the old woman most heartily, 
he took his leave, and respectfully quitted hell, 
enchanted at having so well succeeded in so hazard- 
ous an enterprize. 

The boatman first demanded the reply to his 
question; our hero made him cross the river, and 
then told him that which he heard from the mouh, 
of the devil. He gave the required answers, alsot 
to the owners of the barren tree and the valueless 
well, and each in return gave him two asses laden 
with gold, with which he returned to the palace of 
his beloved wife, who was enchanted to see him, 





and to hear him relate his most wonderful adven- 
tures, 

The king demanded sternly if he had brought 
him the three hairs from the devil’s own veritable 
head. When he saw them as well as the four ass- 
es laden with gold, he appeared perfectly satis- 
fied, and said, 

** As you have complied with all the conditions, 
you shall have my daughter, and I shall accept of 
you as my son-in-law ; but tell me in the name 
of all that is generous, where did you contrive to 
procure all that gold?” 

‘“«T procured it after having crossed the river,” 
replied the fortunate youth ; “ it is as common in 
that place as the sand of the sea.” 

«« Then I had better go and seek some more ; as 
we know the place we had better enrich ourselves 
for the future,” said the king. 

“Oh, yes, you can certainly go, and as soon as 
you please ; there is a boatman on the river ; when 
you get that distance there will be no obstruction 
whatever to your filling with gold as many sacks 
as you desire.” 

The old king, filled with cupidity, hastened to 
undertake the journey, and when he arrived on the 
bank of the river, he made a sign to the boatman 
to come and pass him over. 

The moment the king entered the boat, the man 
hastily put the oar in his hand and fled rapidly 
away. From that time the old king was obliged 
to conduct the boat, a just punishment of his crimes 
and cupidity, while his fortunate son-in-law, who 
had so miraculously escaped becoming the victim 
to his pride and cruelty, reigned in his place with 
his young and loving wife. 

He made the happiness of his people his chief 
study, and governed them with mildness and wis- 
dom, instilling into their minds the love of that 
virtue and truth which had hitherto been his guide 
and comfort. BELINDA. 


Orne 


AN HONEST FACE. 
A BOLOGNESE STORY. 


Many sap since theee lived in Bolognaa student, 
beloved by every one, whose name was Andreolo, 
His father was dead, and he an only son, One 
afternoon, during the Carnival, after having play- 
ed his gambols through the city in quaint and fan- 
tastic disguise, he loitered about his door-way with 
his mask dangling from his hand, in company with 
his mother and two or three ladies of her acquaint- 
ance. There, according to the custom of the place, 
the ladies sat on chairs, while their gallants offered 
them sweatmeats, and while the show of maskers 
and nobles in their grand accoutrements passed be- 
forethem. As the crowd decreased, three or four 
voices cried out at once, “ See! here is Andreolo!” 
—and he was presently surrounded by several fel- 
low-students, who, after the usual compliments to 
the ladies, asked how he intended to pass the even- 
ing, proposing to take him toa private ball, given 
by a widow in the neighborhood. The motheran- 
swered, in his stead, with “* For this once I would 
rather he remained with me; he has had pleasure 
enough for one day; and I fear those assemblies, 
miscalled private, where any one may be intro- 
duced.” 
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“ Nay, nay, my dear Signora,” they all exclaim- | 
ed, “he will be in good hands; nobody will be| 
admitted but those we know; and to quiet your! 
fears, we promise to accompany him to his house 
before midnight. We'll paint and mask ourselves, | 
and soon be back again—he, we see, is prepared 
—for that dress and mask will serve quite well 
enough.” | 

Andreolo also joined his entreaties, so that the 
mother consented, saying, ‘‘ I did not object in dis- 
trust of my son, for [ know him well; besides, I 
believe I can confide in his young friends, and in 
their promise. The only fear I entertained, arose 
from my ignorance of the rest of the party. How- 
ever, for this evening, gentlemen, he is your com- 
panion, on your own conditions.” 

In a short time the students, returned, when, to- 
gether with Andreolo, off they bounded to the | 
widow’s house, There they found many fair la- 
dies, married and unmarried, headed by the lady. 
of the entertainment, in a remarkable new cap ;— 
everybody looked at it, for it enforced a sort of ad-_ 
miration ; and everybody degan to choose a part- 
ner for the dance. As they were masked, a thou- 
sand pleasant mistakes occurred; but when the 
dance had lasted for a short while, the masks were 
thrown aside, and then many a laugh and many an 
unexpected nod of recognition took place. They 
were, in fact, more or less, al! acquaintances ; an. | 
it was impossible for any company to be more 
happy together. 

Within an hour of midnight some Bolognese 
youths, masking about the city, chanced to pass 
near the house, when, hearing the inviting sounds 
of the harpsichord and fiddle, they resolved, taking 
advantage of the freedom of a Carnival, to join 
so merrya party. Accordingly they knocked, and 
bawled out in a loud—* Holla! and let good iriends 
partake of your enjoyments!” One of the stu- 
dents opened a window to reconnoitre; and then, 
turning to the mistress of the house, he said, 
** They appear to be a set of sprightly lads; shall 
I pull the door-string?” She of the uncommon | 
cap, protested that nothing would give her greater | 
pleasure, especially as the ladies of the company 
were at present nearly double the number of the | 
gentlemen, and therefore a few more gallants would | 
no doubt prove agreeable. Upon this, every one 
resumed his mask, not to meet the new guests at 
a disadvantage ; and no sooner had the string pull- | 
ed up the door-latch, than in rushed as many as | 
fifteen or sixteen. As they entered the room, one | 
among them held his mask in his hand, which oc- | 
casioned a slight exclamation of surprise at the | 
sight of him, from two or three of his own party, 








| quitting the room immediately. 


| ther end of the room, 


struck painfully on their hearts. 


This was resented by several; but being coolly 
and distinctly told that they must either quit the 
house or conduct themselves with decency, they 
forebore for the time to give farther offence. 
Scarcely, however, had the dance recommenced, 


‘when something occurred of so unpardonable a 


nature, that the students insisted on the offenders 
In an instant all 
was in an uproar. The new guests resisted the 
command with hoots and hisses; and several of 
them added insult upon insult toward the ladies, 


| They drew their swords and stilettos in defiance ; 


and the students, also unsheathing their arms, de- 
termined to drive every one of them out of the 
house, while the ladies ran screaming to the fur- 
In the opposite party there 
was such evident want of skill in the management 
of their weapons, and a still greater want of cour- 
age, though they were more numerous, that the 
students expelled them without much difficulty 
from the room, then down the staircase, and be- 
yond the house-door, Though considerable con- 
fusion took place during this fray, still no one 
imagined it possible that any of the flying party 
could have received more than a slight wound ; 
yet, on their return from the door, they found to 
their horror one of them lying dead stabbed to the 
heart, at the bottom of the stairs,—-the same who 
had entered the room unmasked, and whom they 
now recognized asa young gentleman of Bologna. 

So mournful a conclusion of a night’s revelry 
All the students 
grew fearfully pale, and they spoke little and con- 
ducted the ladies, sighing and shedding piteous 


tears, to their homes, and then they sought their 


their own. Andreolo found his mother anxious 
and alarmed, for she had heard the noise, the wi- 
dow’s house being but a few doors off. As soon 
as he entered, seeing the life-blood had left his 
cheeks, she was first assured he was not hurt; and 
then, having listened to her story, she thanked her 


! God that he was innocent. 


A fortnight passed—no one talked of the affair 
—no steps appeared to be taken for inquiry, The 
Courts of Justice, as usual in Italy, moved on in 
their course slowly and secretly, But at the end 
of that period, as Andreolo was passing through 


| the great square, his path was crossed by an old 


gentleman, who gazed earnestly in his face, and, 
in a low voice, bade him follow. Without a mo- 
mant’s hesitation he looked an assent, partly from 
curiosity, and partly because the features of the 
person who addressed him were familiar to him, 
though his memory could not reach his name. 

fter being cautiously Jed into a by-lane, the 





and this was followed by some low and earnest | stranger addressed him thus, pressing him kindly 
whispers, Immediately he perceived he was the | by the hand: “I know your father well. I en- 
only one whose face was uncovered, he put on his! treat you, for the sake of his memory, and all that 
mask, and advancing to the hostess, paid a hand- | is dear to you, to leave Bologna before sun-set 
some compliment both to herself and in favor of | You may have heard of me—I am an advocate— 
the company. The ease of his address quickly | my name is Castellano. The governor of the cit- 
distinguished him from the others with whom he | adel has, within this half hour, signed an order to 
had entered the house; as from their manner, they | arrest you for a murder committed in the house of 
were conjectured to be apprentices and shop-keep- | Signora Torgina.” 

ers, For awhile they entertained the company! Andreolo answered in astonishment, that he was 
with odd buffooneries, which were well received, | no more guilty of that murder than the house in 
as adding to the mirth of the evening. Presently which it was committed ; that he would not give, 
they sought for partners in the dance, when either | either to his friends or enemies, a suspicion against 
some improper expression, or some unbecoming | himself by so precipitous a flight ; and he would 
action, induced one of the students to interfere, | not consent to run away until the Signora’s house 
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itself had set him the example; for then,” he ad- 
ded with a smile, “I shall believe myself an ac- 
complice in the crime, as I acknowledge I was 
within its doors on that unlucky evening.” 

“Young man!” returned the advocate, “I 
speak not to you on light information, nor can I 
bear, for the love I once bore your father, to have 
you treat my kindness slightingly. ‘The evidence 
is strong against you. Beware! I would not, 
my dear boy, that you should suffer for a heedless 
brawl, where you may never have had a thought 
of evil. But I know the laws, and as a sudden 
preparation on your part may be noticed, I will 
take upon myself the task of procuring horses 
for you. Only let us settle everything now, asin 
a few hours it may be too late—even for the most 
powerful in the city to save you.” 


The youth thanked him warmly for his friendly | 


care, and for his offer of assistance. He then re- 
lated all the circumstances, as far as he was ac- 


quainted with them, respecting that unfortunate | 


affair, and concluded with again déclaring his de- 
termination to remain in Bologna, and in no way 
whatever to avoid any legal inquiry on the sub- 
ject. 

As he spoke, Castellano watched the expression 
of his countenance with a steadfast eye, and im- 
mediately afterward exclaimed, ‘In God’s name, 
Stay ! 
your judges be convinced of your innocence, as I 
already am !” 


On the following day, while walking in the} 


city, he found himself surrounded by four officers 
of justice, who seized on him, and led him to pri- 
son, Within an hour he was formally arraigned 
for murder, when, in answer to their questions, he 
gave the fullest account in his power, of every 
thing that had happened. At the end of the ex- 
amination he was remanded back to prison and 
warned to prepare himself with a more efficient 
confession within four-and-twenty hours ; as the 
second examination in no way differed from the 
first, two witnesses were brought forward. They 
were brothers, poor workmen, residing in the out- 
skirts of the town, and earning their livelihood as 
weavers of taffeta. Being demanded what they 
knew concerning the murder of Alfonso, they 
swore, and in the most positive and circumstantial 
manner, that they saw Andreolo follow him down 
the stairs, and there stab him apparently in a 
spirit of revenge for some previous injury. The 
judge then inquired of the prisoner if he was will- 
ing to confess that, a few days’ before the murier, 
he had been in a crowd ina boxing ring,* when 
Signor Alfonso made use of some opprobrious 
words toward him, threatening to chastise him for 
insolence. To this the prisoner replied, that he 
well recollected having, in the crowd, being spo- 
ken to in that manner; but knowing the offence 
had been committed by another, and not by him- 
self, he scarcely thought it necessary to reply ; and 
that the confusion at the time was so great, he 


* It is not generally known that Italians, up to the begin- 
ning of the last century, were famous for their boxing match- 
es. They fought, twenty or thirty on a side, and the victory 
was gained when one party had driven the other off the 
ground.: Gentile Sermini has left us a lively and curious ac- 
count of these combats, under the name of “Il ginoco delle 
pugna.” Those of the present * Fancy” may call the gaunt- 
let. of bull’s hide armed with lead, a brutality, and the Ita- 
lian boxing-match mere child’s play. Let it be so: a nation’s 
self-flattery cannot do great harm: the danger, in nations as 
in individuals, is self-debasement. 


Stand firmly before your accusers, and may | 


; could not even discover who it was that addressed 
| him with such abuse, and never till that moment 
|imagined it was Signor Alfonso, Nothing, ac- 
| cording to the Judge’s opinion, could be more art- 
| ful and evasive than this answer. He then com- 
| mented on the fact of the deceased’s having enter- 
jed the room unmasked, which might and (he 
|thought) did inflame the vindictive disposition of 
the prisoner, he afterward taking advantage of an 
opportunity to wreak his vengeance during the 
scuffle, when so many others were present, and 
| who therefore might have equally been considered 
| guilty, were it not for the two credible witnesses 
| 





now before the court. He concluded his speech 
|with asking ifthe prisoner was yet willing to 
/confess his crime; when nothing but his former 
| story was again and again repeated, together with 
accusations of perjury against the witnesses. The 
| judge therefore ordered him to be put to the tor- 
| ture, 

| ‘*Teallall the saints to witness to my inno- 
|cence!” exclaimed Andreolo. Then, his eyes 
| flashing with indignation, he was about to address 
|the judge; but suddenly controlling himself, he 
| permitted the officers to proceed in their duty, 
without a struggle or a word; and sadly smiling 
'on all around him, as if in gentle appeal to their 
| humanity he was bound to the rack, 

| The mother heard of her son’s arrest, before he 
| had been borne within the prison gates. She hur- 
‘ried to the palace of Count Pepoli, a nobleman of 
great authority in the city, and making herself 
| known to be the widow of his friend, implored his 
| influence in so dear a cause. Tears, unknown to 
herself, and without a sob, trickled down her 
cheeks, as she urged his interferenee: All her 
| feelings were so centred in her boy, that she was 
| unconscious of those drops of agony that would 
|fall. The count listened to her with the deepest 
interest, but demanded of her why she was so as- 
sured of her son’s innocence, ‘‘ Because,” she 
|answered, ‘he had himself assured me of it,” 
|** Alas! madam,” was the reply, “ we are willing 
| to convince those we love best that we have com- 
mitted no wrong. [But go to him,—I will obtain 
your admittance to the prison—and there, with 
alla mother’s power, persuade him to reveal every- 
thing. The less | am deceived, the more will be 
my influence.” 

She thanked lim, but added in a suppressed 
tone, “* You do not know his truth ;—and for my- 
selfi—though I will insist on it—yet I would 
not willingly inflict such great distress, so se- 
vere a pang, as to make him doubt my faith in 
him.” These words, her look, her manner, all 
/touched the count’s heart; and he promised his 
| utmost exertion in favor of her son. 
| It was necessary to mention the above inter- 
| view in order to explain the story as it continues. 
'Count Pepoli attended both the examinations in 

the court. His presence had annoyed the judge 
|in his proceedings, or they would have been more 
summary. He had silently observed the prisoner, 
studying his every look and motion, nor could he 
discover the slightest indication of guilt. He 
could believe nothing evil inso ingenuous a coun- 
tenance. There was no downward cast of the 
eyes, no shuffling of the features, no contradiction 
in their individual expressions, no hesitation about 


| 














the corners of the lips. Shame he thought never 
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had sullied his fair and free brow; it bore witness 
to a modest and honorable mind. 

** T feel much interest in this lad,” said the count, 
addressing himself to the judge, as he moved his 
chair toward him, ‘‘and I would gladly save 
him from this painful trial. I cannot suspect 
that malevolence, like that imputed to him, can 
lurk beneath such apparent sincerity ; yet, if you 
think otherwise, will torture be of avail with so 
firma nature? Then, unless he will confess, what 
but banishment can be his sentence? Banish him 
therefore at once from the States of Bologna. | 
will, in whatever mode you please, stand surety 
for his conduct. And, if you can yield to my in- 
tercession, I will endeavor to prove how much I 
am indebted to your indulgence.” 

Upon this many smiles and protestations took 
place (the prisoner still bound upon the rack) to- 
gether with an invitation to the judge for the mor- 


row’s dinner ; till at last Andreolo, under certain | 


restrictions, and with the surety of count Pepoli 
was ordered to be released from the rack, and con- 
ducted to his home—banishment, and that to take 
place within three days, being included in this act 
of mercy. 

How joyfully the mother received her son need 
not be related. A sentence of banishment, as al 
property, to which the offender might be heir, 
would be confiscated, was indeed severe. But the 
count called on them, and explained his reasons 
why he thought this the most eligible course ; 
comforting them with the assurance that the pope’s 
legate could at any period recall and reinstate him 
in his rights as citizen; and promising, in the 
meanwhile, to exert himself in the discovery of 
the actual assassin. 

On the third day, late as he dared, Andreolo left 
his native city, a banished being. His journey 
lay toward Modena, where he was advised to re- 
main, as at the shortest distance from the States. 
He was well armed, but thinking he could not 
mistake the road, he was without a guide. His 
norse moved on slowly, in many places with dif- 
ficulty, for the waters were out, and the roads 
heavy. After about an hour he was overtaken by 
a traveler, who said,—‘‘ Well encountered, sir! 
I thank my horse for earning this chance of a com- 
panion on the road.” 

Such a greeting was replied to as the words 
seemed to demand ; and on the travelers went, con- 
versing but rarely, and each expressing a hope 
they might not be benighted, for the Ave Maria 
was at hand. Presently they arrived at a point 
where two roads lay before them, when the stran- 
ger, in Andreolo’s opinion, turned his horse’s head 
the wrong way. 

“I beg your pardon,” he remarked, “ but the 
other is the way to Castelfranco.” 

**Oh, no!” answered his campanion, ‘‘I have 
traveled this road many times, and know it well. 
This is the road to Castelfranco.” Andreolo, 
doubtful of his own knowledge of the country, 
followed as he was told. 

As night came on, the stranger began to enter- 
tain some fears, offering many apologies for his 
mistake, that he had really turned the wrong way, 
and made inquiries at a petty country inn. Here 
being informed they were traveling far astray 
from Castelfranco, and as it was every minute be- 
coming too dark for their journey, they alighted at 





the inn, glad of a lodging for the night. Some- 
thing, intended for a supper, was served up, and 
our young Bolognese, wearied more in mind than 
in body, soon wished for rest ; when he was shewn 
into a double-bedded room, prepared for his com- 
panion and himself. He, unsuspicious of harm, 
soon fell asleep. After a while, however, a noise 
awakened him ; and, opening his eyes, he saw his 
fellow-traveler standing in the middle of the room, 
his arms folded, and looking at him intently. 

** Are you not yet in bed ?” asked Andreolo. 

‘| have just returned,” said the stranger, ‘* from 
seeing our horses fed. I am sorry that my coming 
into the room has disturbed you.” In a few mo- 
ments Andreolo’s eyes were again closed in sleep. 
He then dreamed that those two witnesses who 
had so falsely sworn against his life, had entered 
his mother’s house, and that, finding her there 
they seized on her, drew their stillettoes, and were 
murdering her,—he started, and beheld the stran- 
ger, with a lamp in his hand, leaning over him at 
his bed-side. 

“* Why, what is this ?” he exclaimed, ** and why 
are you not at rest?” 

The excuse was, “ Our landlord called me up, 
—he was afraid there were robbers about the 
house,—but there is no reason for such a fear,— 
do not you be-afraid,—I am going to bed again.” 

** Robbers and our landlord,” muttered Andreolo, 
for drowsiness was heavy on him,—** what a fool- 
ish house we are in!—what has our landlord— 
disturbing his guests—reason about fears—going 
to bed—all nonsense !” 

And then pulling the bed-clothes closer around 

his neck, he lay there once more fast asleep. 
About day-break, fully refreshed, in spite of these 
disturbances, he awoke, and found the stranger 
sitting in a chair at the foot of his bed, with Tis 
hand over his eyes sighing heavily. 
Andreolo now gazed on his mysterious companion, 
in that anxiety of doubt which branches upon ter- 
tor. ‘* Tell me, sir,” said he, ‘for I demand an 
explanation, why have you thus been hovering 
round my fed? Twice during the night I recollect 
having wakened and seen you still about me. [I 
will know the meaning of this, and before you 
quit the room.” 

Upon which he leaped from his bed, seized his 
sword, and stood between him and the door. The 
other, without moving from his position, except 
that his hand donneet listlessly me his brow, 
answered him ina low and solemn voice. ‘* Then 
in a few words thus :—I am Ricardo Montanari, 
the brother of Alfonso! I followed you, I lured 
you hither, to this lonely house, in order to take 
vengeance on his murderer. Start not!—I have 
not harmed you—I could not! And may the spirit 
of my brother forgive me, if I have spared you 
wrongfully !” 

There appeared so heart-worn an expression in 
his countenance, so mixed with tenderness, that 
the sword fell from Andreolo’s hand. “ Alas!” 
he said, ‘‘ to lose a brother cannot but be dread- 
ful! But you must not believe that I have been 
the cause of his death.” He then detailed every 
circumstance in the same manner as when before 
the judge, concluding with—‘‘ Let me but hear 
from your lips a verdict of my innocence, and then 
I can cheerfully endure the wrong the laws have 
inflicted on me.” 
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‘«] give it you in all sincerity,” replied the bro- 
ther; ‘‘not that your story, which any villain 
might have invented, has convinced me. No, the 
proof of your innocence was in yourself alone. 
In token of this, and of your forgiveness, I offer 
you”—(here he turned away his face, and his 
words faltered as he spoke)—‘‘I offer you my 
hand—if you can receive it—for it has but lately 
held the dagger to your throat!” Instantly he felt 
how warmly that hand was grasped, and as he 
returned the pressure, he wept bitterly. 

Suddenly shaking off this passion, Ricciardo 
sprung upon his feet, and said, “Oh! Andreolo, 
how nearly had I sacrificed you! Alfonso was 
murdered, you were accused, witnesses were against 
you, and the court believed you guilty. I waited 
for the event with anxiety, At last I heard that 
Count Pepoli had interfered, and saved your life. 
Nothing remained but to take the law into my 
own hands. I had never seen you, and imagined 
to myself a toad, whom to a beneath my heel 
would bea virtue. But when I saw you sleeping 
—heavens ! I feared to strike lest the very fiends 
should spurn me. I read every lineament of your 
face—I paused—you slept so innocently, so calm- 
ly drew your breath, had so little suspicion of an 
enemy—and that, it struck me, a villain could not 
have—that your sword and stiletto lay carelessly 
on the table—out of - reach, and for any one 
to use against yourself. Once I could have struck 
for then a dream was upon you; I saw your 
brows knit together; [ heard you murmur indis- 
tinctly, and I waited but for a single word to as- 
sure me of your guilt; when lo! as I hung listen- 
ing over you, the word—Mother !—came upon 
me! Then I sat by your side, and fancied to my- 
self that, together with your protecting saints, I 
too was your guardian; and I felt a holy joy in 
such an office ; and my soul grew more tranquil 
as I continued to gaze on your soft slumbers! 
Pardon me that I speak in so wild a strain, for my 
heart has been sorely rent.” 

They parted, the one for Modena, the other for 
Bologna. Ricciardo, on his arrival, found that at 
the request of Count Pepoli, the police had arrest- 
ed the two weavers, and placed them in separate 
prisons, There, according to a system sometimes 
put in practice, a gaoler was employed, expert 
in hypocritical offers of kindness ; who first, as if 
unwillingly, and then directly, professed himself 
so much each prisoner’s friend, that he was em- 

owered to carry intelligence, and even letters, 
Som one to the other, and from both to their sis- 
ter—who, though the cause of their crime, was 
not an accomplice in it. At the end of a week 
they were brought before the court, when the 
knowledge of the deception practised against them, 
together with the sight of the rack, forced them to 
make a full confession, crying for mercy from the 
judge. From this confession, it appeared that the 
sister of these young men had been deserted by 
Alfonso ; that they had sought an opportunity to 
revenge themselves, when he accidentally joining 
their masquerading party, and discovering himself, 
they fomented the quarrel in Signora Torgina’s 
house, and then, during the brawl, they stabbed 
him at the foot of the stairs. There was no rea- 
son whatever for the accusation of Andreolo, ex- 
cept that he, owing to their having recognized him 
during the day in the same dress and mask, was 





the only one in the company in whom they could 
not be mistaken; and that they swore positively 
against him, because otherwise they feared they 
might themselves be suspected. They were con- 
demned to the galleys for life. 

Immediately Ricciardo set off for Modena, and 
returned with Andreolo to his mother’s house. 
For ever after they lived as brothers, Ricciardo 
bearing him in his heart’s core as another Alfonso. 


OH! BEAR ME NOT HENCE. 


Oh! bear me not hence, from this beautiful earth, 
Where flowers, and stars, and the moonlight have birth— 
Where birds and bright waters are chanting in song, 
And mountain and valley sweet echoes prolong— 
Where light-winged zephyrs, like spirits of love, 
Embrace in their passing each tree of the grove, 
Diffusing the sweets each had hoarded with care, 
With amorvus waste to the libertine air — 

Where sun-light and shade like a lover's soft glance, 
Beguile us of time by their wild airy dance— 

Where the bright arch of heaven is shining o’erhead— 
Oh! bear me not hence, to lone vale of the dead. 


Oh! bear me not hence in the gay bloom of youth, 

When all things seem lovely to bosom of jtruth— 

When gladness beams heartfelt, warm and sincere, 

Nor mirth veils our sadness, nor smiles hide the tear— 
When faith, love and friendship are lingering still, 
Untouch'd by life's winter, or storms that may chill— 
When like the sweet vines of our summer-clad hours, 
They are yielding us fragrance and decking our bowers— 
Where hope pictures the future withiroseate dyes, 

Like moonlight’s pure seas that o’er mists can ,arise— 
When affection’s wild beam o'er life’s pathway is spread, 
Oh! bear me not hence, to lone vale of the dead. 


No inore shall earth’s music enrapture the soul, 
When unheeded shall fall the bell’s solemn toll— 
The tears that are shed, like the dew on my grave, 
Or flowers of remembrance that o’er me shall wave. 
Oh! bear me not then to dim halls of decay— 
I shrink from their blackness in loathing away, 
Till the heart has grown cold, and a. drear empty smile 
Is mocking past, present and future, the while— 
Till those we have lov'd, as the star-light shall pale, 
And fall as the leaflets swept o'er by the gale— 
Till the dreams we have trusted, on fleet wings have sped, 
Oh! bear me not hence, tv lone vale of the dead. 
H. 3. DE GROVE. 
New York, March, 1846. 


¢ 


Tree een 


SELF. 


I know a maid, with sparkling eye, 

And rosy cheeks, and nut-bruwn hair, 
With lips of ruby’s richest hue, 

With brow of pear! and neck as fair. 


A brunette too, | know full weil,} 
Her glossy locks with jet might vie, 

Her lips like luscious cherries are— 
There is a soul within her eye ; 


A noble, queen-like form she has, 
Her gliding step would grace an elf, 
But there is no one half so sweet, 
Or half so dear to me as—sELF. 
T. J. SMITH, JB 
New York, March, 1846. 
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A WINTER REFLECTION 


How delicious, in mid-winter, is the memory of | two beloved yew trees that overshadowed the mar- 


pleasant groves and green meadows ! 
howling wind is driving sleet and snow against 
our window panes, and thrusting itself uninvited 
into every neglected crevice of our room, or rush- 
ing with a whistle down the chimney, whirling 
the smoke into our faces, and blinding our eyes, 
how consoling and refreshing is our trust in Na- 
ture—that she will again clothe herself in her 
livery of green, crowning herself with sweet flow- 
ers and spicy buds, till the air becomes laden 
with perfume, as though each glittering star of 
even Was a censor swung in mid-heaven ! 

Now, as we are writing, the earth is mantled 
with snow, the wind is shaking our doors and 
windows, like an impatient lodger who has been 
locked out o’ night; the sleigh-bells are jingling 
merrily in every street, as party after party of gay 
mortals is hurrying to or from some excursion of 
pleasure, while we are shivering over a small 
stove, striving to make ourselves comfortable, as 
our imagination is roaming to some well remem- 
bered scene of rural beauty—beneath our favorite 
apple-tree, or beside a straggling trout brook, or 
shooting woodcock, (barbarous man !) or spearing 
eels by torchlight, or bobbing for them by moon- 
light, or picking strawberries with one of our 
pretty cousins, or reclining in our never-to-be-for- 
gotten place of study and meditation, beneath our 





When the | gin of a chrystal river! 


Give us the blooming spring or teeming sum- 
mer-time, with flowers for perfume, and birds for 
music :—exchange this howling wind for the mur- 
muring breeze that comes sooming through the 
forest-tops and kisses so softly our throbbing 
temples, and whispers so lovingly to bud and 
blossom. Oh, that scowling winter would mend 
his pace, and give place to balmy June, when 

—* Not an hedge-rew hawthorn blows, 
Or humble hare-beil paints the plain, 


Or valley winds, or fountain flows, 
Or purple heath is tinged in vain.” 


Such are pleasant themes of a winter evening, 
when the wind, 
** Which in th’ earth’s hollow caves hath long been hid 
And shut up fast within her prisons blind, 
Makes the huge element against her kind 
To move, and tremble as it were aghast, 
Untill that it an issue forth may find, 
Then forth it breakes, and with his furious blast 
Confound both land and seas, and sky doth overcast.” 
We have a passion for brooks, rivers, ponds 
and lakes, but prefer to take them in the summer- 
time ; though we have seen the occasion when 
we could spend an entire winter’s day upon an 
ample pond of water well frozen over. But we 
have a decided objection to hurrying through the 
streets of a city of a cold January day, half shriv- 
eled up, when there seems to be no necessity for 
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it, (the cold,) unless it be to ‘burn anthricite. Still, 
there are worse places to spend an evening, than 
in a cosy chimney corner, where you can gaze 
into the glowing coals, and form pictures of rural 
felicity that a hot July’s sun will fail to realize. 

However, a merry exit to Winter, say we. Let | 
the churly old fellow take his good- bye, and stand 
realy to receive the laughing, blue-eyed Spring, 
with her cowslips and daisies, her apple- blossoms | 
and her merry-singing birds. Give us an atmo- | 
sphere where our mercury will rise, and not be | 
continually going down, down, down, Give us 
green fields again, and summer fruit ; let us hear 
once more the hum of the bee—and above all, 
vouchsafe muskmellons, radishes, and hot corn, 
or if these be refused us, we might even have a 
conscious flutter of joy at the buzz of a mus- 
keter ! 


Oem 


KARL WYNCK. 
A LEGEND OF AMSTERDAM. 


“In our owne times Sathan hath bin busie with divers 
persons, and in the time of our forefathers the devyls were 


wont to plaie strange prankes with men.”—WITCHCRaPT | 


Unveicen, 1649. 


“T’m a happy fellow—a very happy fellow!” | 


exclaimed Karl Wynck, a poor tailor, who dwelt 
in one of the old-fashioned narrow streets of Am- 
sterdam. ‘ The money I shall receive from the 
Burgomaster Harmen for making this cloak, shall 
be placed along with that I have already laid up, 
and, if fortune does not jilt me, I'll wed my little 
Elizabeth before I am six months older.” 

So saying, he rubbed his hands together with 
much satisfaction, and drawing his legs still closer 


under him, resumed his needle, singing merrily as | 


he worked, But fate interferes with the humble 
as well as with the exalted ; and the cup of feli- 
city is as often dashed from the lips of tailors, as 
from those of more dignified professions ; and 


Karl had soon experience of the truth of this, 


axiom, His song, which in the fullness of his 
heart he was caroling at the top of his voice, 
was suddenly hushed, for a handsomely dressed 
cavalier dashing violently into the house, seized 
an oll sword which hung over the fire-place, and 
disappeared as quickly as he had entered. 

«This is strange !” muttered Karl ; ‘* my visitor 
does not look like a thief.” So he flung aside his 
work, jumped from the board, and running to the 
door, beheld at a short distance two gentlemen | 
engaged in fierce strife. One of the combatants | 
almost instantly fell dead, while the victor, cast- | 
ing away his weapon, fled precipitately up the 
street. Karl paid little attention to the fugitive, | 
but flew to the assistance of the fallen cavalier, | 
whose hand still grasped his rapier: he had been 
thrust through the heart with the sword which 
had remained for many years a harmless occupant 
of the nail over the poor tailor’s fire-place, but 
now lay near the corpse of the cavalier stained 


with gore,—the sight for the moment deprived | 


Karl of speech and motion. “His horror increased 
as he heard several voices in the crowd which had 
been drawn to the spot, denounce him as the as- 
sassin. Karl gave himself up for a lost man :— 
he attempted to explain the matter, but he did it 
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|in such a confused manner, and trembled 80 Vio- 

lently, that many of the bystanders, who knew 
'him to be a peaceable and inoffensive young man, 
/now considered him guilty ; in short, he was im- 
|mediately hurried off to .prison as a murderer, 
' Here he was left to feel the horrors of his miser- 
‘able situation ; he paced his dungeon with a throb- 
bing heart and racking brain, and thought on his 
blighted hopes and his sweetheart, who he felt 
persuaded would erase his very name from her 
remembrance, He had, however, the melancholy 
satisfaction to find that this was not the case: 
Elizabeth was soon at the prison, where in the 
arms of her lover, she endeavored to whisper the 
‘comfort she herself so much needed, But the 
‘* gentle reader,” as in all such cases, is requested 
| to imagine the grief of a young couple under such 
‘heavy ‘affliction, 

The next day came, and a priest was ushered 
|into Karl’s prison, There was a something in the: 
‘countenance of the ecclesiastic which the prisoner 
|did not faney: his gray, sharp, twinkling eye had 
| more of cunning than of sanctity in it, and his 
| whole manner was unprepossessing. His subse- 
|quent advice corroborated the prisoner’s suspi- 
cions. 

“Karl Wynck,” said the priest, “you are a 
lost man, unless you make a bold effort for your 
deliverance.” 

‘That is too true, father; but I see no means 
of escaping from this dungeon, from which I shall 
soon be dragged to the scaffold. Oh! ’t is terrible 
|to have one’s name pronounced with horror by 
|the good, and scoffed at by the wicked; but I die 
innocent of murder.” 
| «This is but idle prating, my son,” interrupted 
‘the priest ; ** will you profit by my advice, or will 
you die that death you dread so much ?” 

‘*T would fain hear your counsel, father.” 

| ‘‘ Hearken, then,” rejoined the priest; ‘“ the 
‘keeper of the jail has a son who was this day 
married, and the wedding will be kept in the 
rooms above: an hour before midnight every one 
will be engaged in the revel, except the man whose 
|duty it is to see all safe. When he enters your 
|dungeon, use this knife resolutely—why, what 
ails thee, boy ?” cried the priest, perceiving Karl’s 
{already pallid features become still paler. 
| «Qh father!” said the poor prisoner, “* counsel 
|me not thus; that would indeed be murder—I 
‘cannot do it.” 
“Fool!” muttered his adviser, as his thin lip 
‘curled with scorn: ‘is it for such as thee to judge 
of sin or virtue ? hast thou not heard how Moses 
slew the Egyptian who smote his countryman ? 
| was that ”—Karl heard no more. 

“« Begone ! (he cried) begone, tempter! I have 
heard how the blessed Saint Anthony was beset 
by devils who affected sanctity, and I begin to fear 
\that thou art one of that hellish legion. Begone, 
iI say ! p? 

The priest (or devil, if you please) smiled an- 
|other dark smile, and his eyes gleamed like bright 
'coals of fire. 

‘ Tdiot,” he muttered, as he turned upon his 
|heel, “thou art lost! Perish in thine own ob- 
stinacy !” 

Karl heard the door close upon his visitor, and 
falling on his knees, uttered a prayer to heaven. 

The stranger who had been killed was not 
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known to any of the town’s-people. He had that 
day arrived at Amsterdam, and from his appear- 
ance was judged to be a gentleman. Karl was 

ut upon his trial, and the evidence against him 

eing deemed conclusive, he was condemned to 
die. In vain did he urge his innocence; in vain 
did he repeat his story of the combat between the 
two cavaliers, and how the slayer had procured 
the weapon with which he had destroyed his an- 
tagonist ; and equally vain were the numerous 
testimonials of good conduct and sobriety which 
his neighbors tendered in his favor, Poor Karl 
was condemned to die; and though pitied b 
many, was thought deserving the fate to whic 
he had doomed another. 

The day of execution arrived, and Karl took 
leave of his dear Elizabeth with a bursting heart ; 
but he resolved to meet death like a man, and 
walked with a firm step to the place of death. 
Ascending the scaffold, he looked with a hurried 
glance upon the vast crowd which had assembled 
to see him die. A body of the town-guard sur- 
rounded the scaffold to keep off the throng which 
completely filled the square, while every window 
and house-top was occupied by the burghers and 
their families. The melancholy sound of the 
death-bell mingled with the murmur of the im- 
mense crowd, from which Karl endeavored to 
avert his face; but as he did so, his eye rested 
on the athletic figure and stern features of the 
executioner, whose brawny arms, bared to the 
elbows, reposed on his huge two-handed sword, 
which, already unsheathed, gleamed brightly in 
the morning’s sun. 

Alas! thought Karl, what preparation for the 
death of a poor tailor! 

A priest, unobserved, ascended the scaffold and 
knelt by his side: it was he who had visited him 
in prison. 

** Karl Wynck,” whispered the tempter, ‘‘I can 
save thee even now.” 

« How ?” murmured the tailor, his blood curd- 
ling at the sound of that voice, 

“ Acknowledge thyself mine, and I will trans- 
port thee in an instant to some far disiant coun- 
tr ae 

‘karl started on his feet so suddenly, that the 
guards grasped their halberds, supposing he medi- 
tated an escape, but he had no such intention. 

“« Avaunt, fiend!” he cried, shuddering violent- 
ly; ‘remember the reproof which our blessed 
Lord gave thee of old, Sathanas, avaunt !” 

The headsman’s assistant here advanced, and 
bade Karl prepare himself. The sufferer observed 
that he was ready, and begged that the false priest 
might be dismissed ; but when they turned to bid 
him begone, he was nowhere to be seen. Karl 
knelt again to receive the fatal blow; the heads- 
man approached and raised his huge sword, but 
suddenly withheld the blow, for a thousand voices 
bade him desist, and a horseman was seen to urge 
his foaming steed through the dense crowd. 

“Hold! hold!” cried the new comer, “ for Je- 
su’s sake forbear—stay the execution. I am the 
slayer, and that poor man is innocent of murder !” 
It was, indeed, the cavalier who had possessed 
himself of Karl’s sword ; and the poor youth, 
overcome by this unexpected rescue, fell senseless 
into the arms of the executioner. 

* Sir,” said the cavalier, surrendering himself 





to the officer of the town-guard, “the crime is 
mine, if crime it be to destroy one of the most 
barefaced villains that ever scourged society. I 
am a gentleman of Leghorn, my name is Bernardo 
Strozzi: the man I slew was of good family, but 
he robbed me of all I valued in this world, and I 
resolved to seek him wherever he fled. Chance 
led me to your city, and walking out without my 
sword, I met my foe in the street. He would have 
avoided me, but I resolved to possess myself of 
even a knife, so that I might destroy him. I luck- 
ily seized a sword in the set of this poor man ; 
vengeance nerved my arm, and he fell, almost as 
soon as our weapons had crossed. The combat 
was fair and equal. I left Amsterdam immediate- 
ly ; and at the next town, learnt that another had 
been condemned for the slayer. The saints be 
praised that my good steed bore me here in 
time !” 

Crowds pressed around Karl to congratulate 
him upon his escape from death, while the cava- 
ye Ng aced in his hands a purse well filled with 
gold. 

‘* Friend,” said he, “‘ take this and be happy. 
I regret the misery you have suffered, but this 
may make you some amends.” 

Our tale is ended; but as some may need a 
postcript, we add for their especial information, 
that Karl, with such an acquisition of wealth, for- 
got the suffering he had endured, and was the 
happiest man in Holland. He married his dear 
Elizabeth, by whom he had many children, be- 
came rich, and died at an advanced age. The 
house in which he lived, was formerly shown to 
the curious, and there was an inscription over the 
door, recording in a few brief lines the history we 
have endeavored to give in detail; but modern 
improvements have crept even into Holland, and 
the dwelling of honest Karl Wynck is no longer 
shown to the inquisitive traveler. A. ALA. 





SYMPATHY FOR THE HORSE. 


AN EDITORIAL PRODUCED BY ANCHOR-BRAND, AND 
THREE REGALIAS, 


Is there no sympathy for the horse? We are 
proud of him in his youth and beauty, and pat his 
sleek sides as we boast of his fleetness ; yet a few 
years, and what a change! When his spirit is 
worn down, and he can no longer add to our 
splendor or our pleasure, he is exchanged for an- 
other, and becomes the patient and humble truck- 
horse. 

Oh, I have seen them drag their heavy load so 
wearily along, while all the time they bore their 
misery so meekly as to shame the murmurings 
and complaints of Christian man! They have no 
feelings ; drive them along. If they were capa- 
ble of suffering, some means would have been 
given them to make those sufferings known. He 
is a poor old thing, and his worth is measured by 
dollars, and sympathy fails to cast upon him her 
pitying eye as his value decreases, Human na- 
ture has discovered that an old horse worth five 
dollars has less feeling than a young one worth 
five hundred. ‘He has been a good animal,” 


says his Christian owner, ‘‘ and I never expect to 
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get another as valuable; but he is good for no- 
thing now—turn him out.” Turn him out! That 
is the sentence ; he has served you well for fifteen 
years—turn him out to die—he is not worth what 
he eats; no matter if it is winter! you will sleep 
comfortably in — bed, while your old servant 
is starving and freezing. But he does not forget 
you—for morning finds him dead in front of his 
stable door ! 

Have you no tears for his memory? What! 
ashamed to weep for a horse, while you would 
simper an hour over a melancholy tale of fiction ? 
Do you believe that his last moments were embit- 
tered by no pangs of misery ? and when icy death 
was clasping closer and closer his once warm- 
bounding, proud heart, can you believe his me- 
mory brought in severe contrast no pictures of 
happier days, warm stables, and abundant food ? 
Is he no object of pity as he hears, in his late 
warm stall, the snorting of a new occupant? Do 
you suppose, vain and conceited man, that imagi- 
nation, memory, thought, belong exclusively to 
animals of your own species ? 

Look ! there is an ignorant fellow with a load 
too heavy. His horse is old, poor and weak, and 
from utter exhaustion is unable to move further. 
He cannot speak—he cannot reason with the 
brute who is beating him so unmercifully, if he 
could, the stones beneath him would weep. Does 
it not pain you to see him strive, with such a pa- 
tient look, while the whip is stinging him to tor- 
ture? You are a person of feeling, I know, and 
what would you give to have revealed the intense 
feeling in that brute frame—we will call it thought, 
for such it is—the burning, aching thoughts that 
throng its brain and crush its heart ! 

Qh, man! if, in the eternal world, to which we 
are all tending, from the brute creation the horse 
alone was singled out to bear judgment against you 
and condemn you, his wrongs alone would heap 
damnation mountains-high upon your souls! Why 
should you pray, or hope, for mercy, if you with- 
hold an iota of it from the least of God’s crea- 
tures! Depend upon it you are accountable for 
every injury inflicted, nor doubt that what the 
Almighty has seen fit to create, he will as surely 
deem proper to protect. For my own part I would 
sooner be cruel to my own species than to the 
brute creation—to the one I could make amends 
by apology or reparation, to the other I should 
be inaccessible. 








THE AUSTRIAN ASSASSIN. 
A GERMAN NARRATIVE, 


Ir was reserved for this age to produce advocates 
for assassination, ready to pronounce it one of the 
noblest and boldest resources of great minds only, 
swayed by the strongest passions ; forgetting how 
generally the most vile passions are the strongest, 
and how easily this resource is within the reach 
of the least elevated mind. Let us see one exam- 
ple, of the thousands which might be found, to 
convince us with what uncertainty we judge of 
those motives by which sophists would pretend 
to determine the guilt of an assassin. 

The wavering ambition, the enthusiasm, and 





the fanciful sensibility of the Emperor Joseph II. 
are not forgotten, and the favorites of his coun- 
cils were often men whose recommendation was 
a tincture of similar peculiarities. There was 
one person, to whom, if German etiquette had 
been flexible, he would have given public en- 
trance to his cabinet; but rigid prejudices and 
custom compelled him to be content with private 

atronage. Whence this man came is very doubt- 
fal, though some remarkable instances of courage 
and fidelity, which he had shown during Joseph’s 
quarrel with his Belgian subjects, were supposed 
to be his first passports to favor. If he was a 
native of Flanders, the acuteness of his eye, his 
sharp lean features, and slender person, were no 
evidences of his birth-place, and his accent was 
observed to have something Italian in it. Jo- 
seph meditated bold and singular changes in 
German jurisprudence, and was supposed to carry 
on a private correspondence with those literary 
men, who, if they did not absolutely change the 
tide of public opinion, availed themselves of it to 
rise on the surface. Otto, though he only acted 
as the emperor’s page ostensibly, held some secret 
share in this correspondence, and was believed to 
have a watch-word by which he passed the sen- 
tinels of the palace in his secret visits. Nor did 
he always go alone. He was watched, and a 
spy appointed by the chancelor of the chamber 
of Wetzlar traced him to a spot which instigated 
all his employer’s curiosity. The chancelor was 
noted for his strict adherence to old principles, 
and his resistance to the new code of laws by 
which Joseph hoped to substitute long imprison- 
ment for death, as the punishment for capital 
crimes. He was not ill pleased to detect in his 
sovereign, some error which might render his 
legislation unpopular by disgracing the source. 
He wrapped himself in his darkest apparel, and 
creeping under the shadow of a high wall, fol- 
lowed a man he believed to be Otto, and another 
person from the private gate of the palace to the 
meanest suburb of Vienna. They ascended the 
remains of a terrace, knocked at a door hidden 
by shrubs, and were admitted by an unforeseen 
porter without light or words, But the chancel- 
or remarked, that these muffled persons had taken 
a loose stone from a niche beside the door, and 
spread some branches of the brambles over the 
vacant spot. He had courage and sagacity. He 
pushed his hand through this aperture, drew back 
a bolt,.and saw the door open. Beyond his hopes, 
all within was perfectly dark and silent. Cover- 
ing his person and half his face, he trod with sup- 
pressed breath, conscious that an echoing pave- 
ment was under his feet, till the light which he 
saw gleaming through a crevice before him, gui- 
ded his steps to what seemed a staircase, so nar- 
row that it scarcely admitted him. But he fol- 
lowed its windings, till he found himself in a bal- 
cony surrounded with the open tracery of ancient 
carved work, and suspended over a lighted room 
large enough to contain twenty people. A man 
in a close gray cloak stood in a kind of rostrum 
addressing six persons in a Latin oration, which 
strangely perplexed the curious chancelor, It 
seemed as if he was persuading his disciples to 
choose what element they would wish to predo- 
minate in their natures, and to excite it by an out- 
ward application. There were glasses filled with 
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earth and water, braziers with hot coals, and small 
bags of earth and bladders full of gas, which the 
professor gravely fastened on his pupils, protest- 
ing that they would be substitutes for meat and 
drink, Our chancelor knew all the whims of 
Rosicrucian cabalists; he had heard some of the 
pretensions of more modern illuminati, but had 
never conceived the possibility of supporting his 
piump person by such simple means. He listened 
with profound attention ; and after some ceremo- 
nies which he could not understand, the orator 
left his rostrum, drew back a silk curtain, and 
discovered a sleeping woman veiled. When a 
few mysterious signals and mutterings had pass- 
ed, the sleeper spoke, but in such a strange, wild, 
and affecting strain of poetry, as to fix the audi- 
ence in what appeared delighted attention. When 
her voice ceased, the cabalist dropped her gauze 
veil and the silk curtain over her, and resumed 
his place in the rostrum. ‘ You have seen,” he 
said, the success of my science. Without any 
consciousness on her part, I have unlocked and 
unveiled her spirit, which speaks, as you have 
heard, in the language of poetry—that is, in the 
words inspired by such enchanting images as the 
soul enjoys when detached from the body. Your 
majesty cannot doubt the truth of the experiment 
on a maiden of rank too high for imposture, of 
character too pure to be suspected of willing con- 
nivance. Therefore [ selected her as a worthy 
subject for this night’s important purpose, and 
shall convey her back, while in this profound 
sleep, to her father’s house, from whence, as we 
all know, she could not have been thus brought 
without the influence of my natural magic, by 
which [ can either close or open the mind, ani- 
mate or stupify the body.” 

The chancelor listened indeed as if he too had 
been deadened by this magic, for he had beheld 
his only daughter thus made the spectacle and 
tool of a madman oracheat! While he stood 
aghast, four of the audience withdrew, and the 
operator with his two muflled pupils remained 
together. ‘I have now,” he added, ‘ to show 
you the farthest extent of my science, The mag- 
netic powers lodged in a diamond are such as to 
increase the brilliance of the gem when it ap- 

roaches any animal or vegetable frame in which 
its own peculiar gas prevails.—The ring on your 
majesty’s hand will exemplify this, if laid near 
the fume of this brazier.” 

The emperor deposited his ring, as he was de- 
sirei, on the edge of the charcoal furnace, which 
the cabalist pushed back into a receptacle proba- 
bly prepared to confine the pestiferous air, But 
the chancelor also saw, that by an ingenious leger- 
de-main the imperial ring was dropped into the 
ashes, and a counterfeit jewel placed on the bra- 
zier’s edge, when the crafty cabalist exposed it 
again to the emperor. He and his companion 
praised the increased lustre and size of his dia- 
mond; and having heard a few more mysterious 
descants on the chemical relation of the precious 
stone to the carbonic vapor, departed with his 
preceptor. 

Little as the chancelor cared for the dreams of 
a sect only suspected to exist, and much as he 
had always despised the secret vigils of its no- 
vices, he was determined to bear away with him 
some token of his master’s credulity and the Illu- 
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mine’s craft, which might suffice to give him 
power over both, and revenge the outrage prac- 
tised on his child. The hall of this mysterious 
academy was now vacant, and lighted only by 
the dying coals in the brazier. He fixed his feet 
in the fretted cornice of the balcony, and soon 
reaching the floor, possessed himself of the em- 
peror’s ring, climbed again into his hiding-place, 
and waited a few instants to discover if any one 
seemed likely to return, The possibility of being 
locked into this strange house of cabalism, and 
the uncertain fate of his daughter, made him eager 
to escape. He crept down the stairs which had 
led him to his discovery, and more intent on the 
future than the present, passed too hastily through 
the postern without remembering the loose stone 
he had left on the threshold. He stumbled, and 
had not time to hide his face, before two men 
started from behind the trees near him, ‘“ Ah 
sire!” said a well known voice “the chan- 
celor !’——Joseph deigned no answer, and walk- 
ed slowly away, followed by his page, till they 
disappeared among the windings of the suburb. 

In the morning, the chancelor was found assas- 
sinated among those windings, There was a deep, 
but not sorrowful sensation excited by his death. 
He had been the enemy of changes in the austere 
code of German law; his notions were arbitrary 
and unphilosophical ; his judgments on many 
public occasions had been offensive to the people. 
His adversaries ascribed his fate to the powerful 
impulse of retaliation in some sufferer bold enough 
to avenge his cause, and execute summary jus- 
tice ; or to the nobler spirit of general patriotism, 
seeking to rid the state of an Fn member. 
Both these suppositions were favored by the new 
spirit which had begun its reign in morals and 
politics, 

The chamber of Wetzlar examined the affair 
with the slightness of men more ready to propi- 
tiate the philosophers of Germany than to provoke 
their late chancelor’s fate themselves, Qne or 
two of his friends endeavored to interest the 
aulic council in this event, as a matter connected 
with intrigues of state, but the sovereign’s cold- 
ness repelled them, Joseph was in a dilemma 
very painful and dangerous to a prince of roman- 
tic feelings and high honor, He believed his 
page had sacrificed the chancelor to a hasty zeal 
for his reputation, which must have sunk under 
the details an angry father and prejudiced politi- 
cian might have given of the midnight scene. 
But he dismissed Otto from his court, showing by 
his silence that he suspected the crime he felt dis- 
posed to pardon, yet dare not defend. And many 
young philosophers, had they known the secret, 
would have been more apt to pity Otto for serv- 
ing a timid and ungrateful master, than to blame 
him for an act which they would have thought 
sanctified by the motive. 

The emperor died a few months after, express- 
ing on his death-bed to his few attendants the 
little reason he had found to trust the friendship, 
the gratitude, or the honesty of men. Whether 
any secret remembrance of Otto preyed on him, 
or whether he felt the suspicion of poison, which 
many of his court afterward avowed, will never 
now be ascertained: but it revived the subject of 
assassination in the public mind, and the advo- 
cates of justice without law imagined they saw 
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a fit retribution for the unpunished death of the 
chancelor. 

One cold February morning, an Austrian tra- 
veler walking hastily from his inn about six 
o’clock, saw two men standing in a churchyard 
with a sack at their feet. The dimness of the 
hour and the unfrequency of such visitors in such 
a place, made the traveler fix his eyes on them 
with an earnestness which probably induced them 
to separate ; and the tallest, taking up the sack, 
walked hastily down the nearest street. The 
Austrian followed him at the same pace, till the 
bearer of the sack threw it down, turned into a 
dark lane, and vanished. Our traveler had some 
doubts whether he might safely take the forsaken 
prize, considering his own situation as a stranger 
without witnesses ; but the house before which 
he stood was a noted silversmith’s, and he knock- 
ed for admission, The master was roused, the 
traveler’s story told, and the sack opened. It 
contained an immense quantity of shreds or frag- 
ments of silver, such as workmen make in com- 
pleting their business. “Sir,” said the silver- 
smith, ‘‘ these remnants are mine, as certain pri- 
vate marks inform me; and the discovery you 
have so honestly begun must be completed. Only 
three men in my employ can be suspected of this 
robbery. One is entrusted with the solid metal ; 
the second delivers their portions to my artisans, 
and receives them back aiter hours of labor; the 
third has the collected fragments in his custody, 
You shall take your station in a window oppo- 
site my house, with two officers of justice, and 
inform them when the man you recognize ap- 
pears.” Ignace, the traveler, agreed to this, and 
was conducted to his place with such feelings as 
must visit every humane and honest man who 
encounters such fearful hazard of another's safe- 
ty. The workmen passed into their employer's 
house in succession, and Ignace, trembling and 
faltering, pointed out the youngest. He was the 
silversmith’s favorite nephew, and his tears, when 


taxed with this offence, moved his uncle to lenity. | 


He required him to name his accomplice, and the 
boy very unwillingly confessed his acquaintance 
with an Austrian Jew, whose place of abode was 
unknown to him, A Jew is easily pronounced a 
seducer and trafficker in guilt. Both the silver- 
smith and the traveler joined without loss of time 
in searching every resort of the proscribed race, 
and many unfortunate Israelites were rigorously 
examined ; but the boy’s tempter was not found, 
and Ignace returned to his own city to narrate 
his adventure. But there were many in Vienna 
who knew how exactly the published description 
of the Austrian Jew agreed with the physiognomy 
and figure of the juggler who had beguiled the 
deceased emperor of his ring, and mocked him by 
an exhibition of his female accomplice, the chan- 
celor’s unworthy daughter. 

The person who paid most attention to this his- 
tory was one of the judicial chamber of Wetzlar 
—one of the few who had been unwilling to ac- 
quit Otto when charged with the chancelor’s as- 
sassination. He sent for Ignace, questioned him 
precisely, and determined to visit Vienna himself 
as minister and discoverer of justice. It was not 
necessary or prudent to travel with his customary 
equipage. He went on horseback with only one 
confidential servant, calling himself Lobenstein, 


,and took lodgings in a mean part of the suburbs. 
|Lobenstein began as well as he could to per- 
\form the part of a speculating alchymist. He 
, bought old essays, inquired for teachers of the 
/new philosophy, and was recommended to a pro- 
fessor far advanced in the most hidden depart- 
|ments. The student pretended great zeal and 
|faith in animal magnetism and in that still more 
| mysterious art by which some moderns profess to 
j;entrance and convey the soul. He heard all the 
|jargon of sympathies and spiritual communica- 
| tion, always manifesting periect faith, and urgin 
his teacher to exhibit some specimens. val 
pieces of gold, and assurances of more induced 
the cabalist to promise him a full initiation into 
his Elusinian mysteries. Lobenstein went at mid- 
night to his house, which had a secret entrance, 
and many winding stair-cases of frequent use. 
The novice was ushered into a hall where five or 
six other students were assembled ; and their ora- 
cle, mounting his rostrum, gave them his fivorite 
discourse on the mysteries of nature, frightfully 
mingled with the fervid romances of Sweden- 
bourg, and the audacious schemes of modern 
chemistry. To finish its effect, a silk curtain and 
a veil of silver tissue were raised to discover 
what had once been a form of perfect beauty, and 
was not yet quite faded. The magnetiz:ng cere- 
| mony was performed, and the actress de'ivered a 
‘long rhapsody of prophetic and poetic phrases, 
| with her eyes fixed and her limvs composed in 
| admirable counterfeit of sleep. Lobenstein took 
| care to be the last who left the room cf lectures, 
| leaning on his preceptor’s arm. As they passed 
out of the private postern, a man mutiled in a 
| cloak met aad fixed his eyes upon them. “ Ah! 
jthe chancelor!” said the cabalist, and instantly 
| retreated behind the door ; but the cfficers of jus- 
| tice were prepared to rush in upon him, They 
| burst into the house, searched all its rec:sses, and 
even uprooted its pavements, but the magician 
and his accomplice were gone. No probable 
piace in the city escaped their inquiry ; and after 
a fruitless disturbance, the magistrates and their 
|agents became exhausted. 

| But Lobenstein’s stratagem had succeeded. By 
| placing near the suspected door a police officer 
| properly attired, and with a strong personal re- 
| semblance to the deceascd cha*celor, he had sur- 
prised the cabalist into an exclamation which be- 
trayed his knowledge of that unfortunate man. 
The officer thus singularly distinguished by a 
likeness to the chancelor, had also a similar kind 
of shrewdness and penetration. He applied him- 
self diligently to discover other avenues into this 
mysterious house, and came at length to inform 
Lobenstein that he had discovered one at a spot 
never suspected. ‘‘ You must go,” said he, “on 
horseback, but not on the horse you usually ride, 
nor the same dress, along the road which leads to 
the summer palace. You will meet, near the 
large cluster of larches, a lady sitting on the bank 
and reading. It will not be possible for you to 
see her till the narrowness of the road has 
brought your horse’s feet close to her’s, because 
she will be very adroitly concealed by a curve 
and a few shrubs on the bank. She will be ter- 
ribly alarmed, and either bruised by the horse’s 
tread, or hurt in attempting to raise out of its 
way. You must go with herif she seems to ex- 
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pect it, and whatever you see or hear in the house 
she will carry you to, act as if you apprehended 
nothing, and, above all, as if you expected no 
one to join you there.” Lobenstein hardly knew 
whether to acquiesce in this expedient, or to doubt 
his informer’s fidelity. However, his curiosity 
and courage prevailed, and he set forth on his 
knight-errantry to discover and arrest his friend’s 
assassin. All happened as the police-officer pre- 
dicted. A woman of very graceful appearance 
waylaid him, as if accidentally ; and he, assuming 
airs of credulous and romantic gallantry, attended 
her to her home. But he was sufficiently well 
versed in the geography of Vienna, to know that 
he had returned by a circuitous road to the suburb 
in which the necromancer’s unholy house was 


lodged. He was surprised at the elegant simpli- | 
city of the supper-room, at the dignified manners | 


of its mistress, and the propriety of all that he 
saw. 

After detaining him half an hour by agreeable 
expressions of gratitude and hospitality, she in- 
troduced him to Count M , her husband, as 
a partaker in the obligation his courteous atten- 
ticns had created. At this name, which he had 





often heard in fashionable and political circles, | 
Lobenstein looked at the wearer with the ut- | 


most surprise. 

His inquisitive glance was no less earnestly re- 
turned, but the salutation which followed was 
perfectly unconstrained and polite. Supper was 
superbly served, and another hour or two passed 
in literary conversation. Madame would not per- 
mit her guest to depart, and her husband seconded 
her offer of an abode for the night, with a grace 
which their disguised visitor would have been 
almost unable to refuse, even if his secret purpose 
had not required his stay. But when he closed 
the door of the bed-chamber assigned him, though 
its hangings were of dove-colored satin, and its 
carpet of flowered velvet, some terrible thoughts 
of robbery and assassination seized him, and were 
not dispersed by the entrance, not of his friend, 
the friendly police-officer, but of the count him- 
self. The judge of the chamber of Wetzlar hear- 
tily wished his zeal for justice had been less rash, 


and started up in his bed with ghastly eyes, but a| 


filled entirely with columns of books. The count 
led his companion round, and pointed to their titles, 
which announced every author of political or phi- 
losophical romance from the days of Mahomet to 
those of Spinosa, Voltaire, and Hobbes. The 
next door opened into a sumptuous banqueting 
room, lighted as if fora feast of princes; and a 
few steps beyond, the count unlocked the door of 
what seemed a small boudoir, in which were sev- 
eral open caskets filled with ladies’ trinkets, and 
| two or three sets in gold and silver dressing-plate, 
‘elegantly packed as if ready for gifts. A long 
‘covered passage led the astonished judge into a 
| hall, which he remembered to be the place of the 
| midnight lectures given by the cabalist. And the 
count completed his amazement by taking up the 
garment of the lecturer, which lay in a corner, 
and throwing it over himself. He stood silent, 
unable to express his confusion of ideas, and the 
‘count laughed heartily. “‘ My loyal and learned 
| friend, you have seen the whole secret of that tre- 
‘mendous cabalism which is now an engine of 
state affairs. Did you expect to find this place 
really contrived for the invention of aurum pota- 
bile or elixir avite? No, my dear lord :—those 
who enter it imagine they shall be initiated into 





some powerful and unknown society, but the only 
| secret power is that which their curiosity or vani- 
ty supplies. For vaporish Englishmen, who must 
have bugbears, we have the wonders of the Gnos- 
tics and the dreams of their own Lilly and Dr. 
Dee clothed in modern jargon. For Frenchmen, 
' whose theatrical existence is governed by specta- 
cles, who know no greater men than Vestris and 
Voltaire, we keep that library of useless books, 
into which we usher them with great mystery, as 
into the temple of the illuminati; and, by study- 
ing their ambition, discover their secrets. You 
expected, perhaps, to see iron wheels, phosphoric 
flames, and all the phantasmagoria of imposture ; 
but we conjure up no demons except those that 
follow the surfeit of our suppers, and need no 
‘surer machinery than those trinkets which you 
'saw prepared as bribes for the vain women, who 
/imagine themselves initiated among a secret sect 
of omnipotent philosophers. 
** My Lord, it was no reproach to the chamber 


desperate intention. ‘My good lord,” said the of Wetzlar that they misjudged the fate of their 
count, smiling, “‘let us understand each other. chancelor. How much eloquence was wasted to 
I am quite aware of your honorable eagerness to prove that he provoked his death, and that the 
unravel certain mysteries, which are known to assassin rather derived fame than punishment !— 
none better than myself. You know my station , How little could those young philosophers, who 
in the Imperial Court—I have never been ignorant believe all actions justified by their motive, judge 


of yours, and I require no oath in addition to that |either of the motive or the fact !—The chancelor 

was not murdered, nor did any one compass his 
death. He fell dead in apoplexy at the eons of 
a friend to whom he went to communicate the 
scene in the alchymist’s academy ; and that friend, 
secretly purposing to ruin the emperor's favorite 
| Otto, placed the body with a sash twisted round 
the neck in such a place as to fix a suspicion on 
him, The Austrian Jew, who amused the empe- 
|ror by his pretended alchymy, fell into the hands 
of our police by offering himself to me as the 
agent of a society, devised only to detect such 
imposters * seeming their confederates, Jf an- 
cient sages had, as it is pretended, the pyramids of 
Egypt to conceal their secret chambers; we poli- 
ticians have the still broader pyramid of human 
folly to conceal ours,” 


which binds you as a member of a high judicial 
court, to fidelity in all things that concern the 
state. Expecting some adventure, I perceive you 
are still dressed in readiness: Follow me—and 
forgive me for concerting with your faithful po- 
lice-officer and a lady’s maid a little romantic in- 
cident to bring you to my house, without the for- 
mal invitation which your assumed name made 
impossible for me to hazard.” 

The judge, strangely affected and surprised, 
could only follow his guide in silence. The count 
conducted him through a saloon furnished with 
rich sofas, paintings full of Guido and Titian’s 
softest representations of beauty, and exquisite 
statues almost breathing in their loveliness, to a 
library or room of simpler and sterner character, 
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SOLDIERS GAMBLING. 


Tue plate of “ Soldiers Gambling,” which has 
been engraved for our present number, from a 
subject by Salvator Rosa, although not a land- 
scape, is in the style in which he is admitted to 
excel. It consists of a group of four figures—of 
a larger size than those usually found in his 
works: they are drawn with exceeding accuracy ; 
and the composition is admirable. It is, however, 
valued chiefly for the expression and character 
given to the ‘* Gamblers ;” rather that of anxious 
expectation as to the issue of a game than of 
— and fierce rivalry; while the half-armed 
soldiers are looking on, as if the stake was not 
one upon which a weighty interest depended. 
The aim of the artist was not so much to picture 
human passion, as a scene of ordinary and every- 
day occurrence, It is an accurate study from na- 
ture and truth, 

Salvator Rosa was born at Naples in the year 
1614. He appears to have exercised his art very 
early, as it is on record that he sold his own draw- 
ings in the streets for his maintenance, during his 
residence with a relative, Francesco Francanzano, 
a painter, who brought him up until the age of 
sixteen, when one of the productions of the young 
artist having fallen into the hands of Lanfranco, 
he sought out Salvator, and took him to reside at 
his house, entering him at the same time at the 
Academy of Ribera, or Spagnoletto, as he was 
most commonly called—the eccentric Spanish 
painter, whose pencil reveled in the delineation 
of horrors. Perhaps we may trace some of the 
wildness of the style of Salvator to that of his 
early master—the pupil of the powerful Cara- 
vaggio. 

Salvator has indeed himself been termed the 
descendant of Caravaggio, as in large historical 
pieces he delighted in the gloomy style which 
predominated in that great master’s works. On 
the death of his father, Salvator accompanied Lan- 
franco to Rome, He was now twenty years of 
age, and had found a patron in Cardinal Bran- 
cacci. After a four years’ residence in the “ Eter- 
nal City,” and a sojourn of some time with the 
Cardinal, at Viterbo, he returned to Naples ; but 
unable to withstand the seductions of the mighty 
Italian capital, he soon quitted his native place to 
return to it. 

During this second visit to Rome he became 
known to Prince Giovanni Carlo de Medici, 
whom he accompanied to Florence, where he 
remained nine years, dedicating his time almost 
equally to poetry, painting, and music; indeed 
his genius was peculiarly versatile: we find him 
described by some as an “ elegant and witty sati- 
rist ;’* by others as a “celebrated poet.” We 
are also told of his composing plays, and taking 
a part in the representation of them.t 

His conversational powers were of a high or- 

* A characteristic anecdote of him has been preserved, 
and is thus recorded :—* The painters of Rome,” it is said, 
“having refused him admittance into the Academy, he, on 
the anniversary of St. Luke, contrived to place a caricature 
of his ownin the church where the paintings were exhibited. 
However, he concealed his manner, and afterward said that 
it was done by a surgeon to whom the painters had acted 
very ill, in refusing a place in their Academy, though they 
stood in great need of one, to set the limbs which they daily 


dislocated or distorted.” ; 
t In 1770, some of his manuscript musical compositions 


were purchased at Rome of his great grand-daughter. 














der ; so that his house at Florence became a little 
academy of arts, Here he was much distinguished 
by the Grand Duke, for whom he painted many 
pictures, and by whom he was nobly rewarded, 

It was in Florence that Salvator published his 
Satires—the production of which appears to have, 
at times, interrupted the graver business of his 
life. Snatches of song and poetry were inter- 
spersed with these compositions; but although 
much of a humorist, Salvator rarely failed to 
point a moral, whether in poetry or painting ; 
and in his manner of living he assumed the gra- 
vity of a philosopher. Lanzi calls him “ an ele- 
gant and witty satirist ;’ and there is a portrait 
of him in the Chigi Gallery at Rome, which re- 
presents a poet seated in a gloomy forest (the 
features being those of Salvator) ; before him 
stands a satyr, in allusion to the style of poetry 
in which he indulged. On his return to Rome 
the painter raised the prices of his pictures to an 
exorbitant height. His independence of spirit is 
strongly evidenced by the following anecdote, that 
has been recorded of him on good authority. “ A 
person of vast wealth had been treating with him 
for a large landscape, and every time he came 
Salvator raised the price one hundred crowns, 
The gentleman expressed his surprise; but Sal- 
vator told him, that with all his riches he could 
not purchase it. So saying he destroyed the pic- 
ture before his face.” 

About this period, Salvator seems to have af- 
fected to despise landscape painting by which he 
had achieved fame ; he became ambitious to excel 
in the higher art; to execute works in history, 
which he did for some of the churches of Rome. 
The works produced are of high merit; but the 
world continues its appreciation of his works in 
landscape.* 

A roving disposition, in which the painter in- 
dulged, aided no doubt by the natural romance of 
his character, had led him among the savage 
scenes he afterward loved to depict. It is said 
that part of his early life was spent among a troop 
oi banditti; that, consequently, the robbers he is 
so fond of introducing into his compositions are 
actual portraits; and the rocky and desolate 
scenes he has made familiar in his pictures, real 
transcripts of the strongholds and fastnesses held 
by these singular associates, His subsequent cul- 
tivation of mind and elevated genius, however, 
prevented the stern topics of his pencil from de- 
generating into coarseness or barbarism, His sub- 
jects appear to have been selected at random, and 
not always from the most agreeable scenes. To 
borrow an expression of Dante, “‘ the deep horror 
of the woods” delighted him—rocks, chasms, ca- 
verns, and deserts, rendered terrific by the broken 
and distorted members of riven trees—scattered by 
the storm, or torn up by the roots—are incidents 
in nature upon which his eye appears to have 
absolutely banqueted, This peculiar style has 
made the great painter known to the world as 
“The savage Salvator ”—a title that, whatever 

*Inan old French work entitled ‘‘ Entretien sur les Vies 
des Peintres,’’ we find the following remarks on this subject: 
* Salvator Rosa’s real genius consisted in depicting battles : 
he also succeeded in executing harbors and landscapes; but 
there was always something bizarre and strange about them, 
and he was not equally happy in great subjects, as may be 
proved by some of his works in the King’s cabinet at the 


Mazarin Palace.” His forte certainly appears to lie in land- 
scapes, battles, and seaports with figures. 
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reference it may have to his works, had none to 
his disposition, 

There is a reality about his scenes of desola- 
tion, his gloomy forests, his rocky shores, his 
lonely dells leading to caverns of banditti, his 
Alpine bridges, and fearful passes, that forces 
upon us a belief in the romantic tales of his early 
life. The small figures he introduces into this 
class of landscape are so many proofs that living, 
breathing nature furnished his models, 

Many of his paintings in his more fanciful style 
—pictures of witchcraft and diablerie, in which 
he permitted his imagination full license—are far 
from being carefully executed ; but they are bold, 
spirited, harmonious in coloring, and touched off 
with a magic ease that suits well with the nature 
of his subjects; and all may be said to bear that 
strong characteristic of a master’s hand, 


Sibi quivis 
Speret idem.— 


There exist, however, several works on a grand 
scale, to prove that he was not incompetent to the 
execution of pictures—such as have made the fame 
of the great Italian masters, Take, for examples, 
the “‘ Conspiracy of Cataline,” in the gallery at 
Florence, and, according to Lanzi, certain altar- 
pieces, ‘ well conceived and of powerful effect,” 
of which he enumerates three ; ‘‘ The Martyrdom 
of the Saints,” in the church of St. Giovanni de’ 
Florentini, at Rome ; the ‘* Purgatory,” in that of 
St. Gio delle Case Rotte, at Milan, and in the 
church del Suffragio, at Matelica. 

In England there are several of the finest works 
of this great master, in which country they have 
been always high!y appreciatel—bringing large 
prices whenever they have been brought to pub- 
lic auction, and where their authenticity admitted 
of nv question, Mr, Pilkington states, that * at 
Sir Mark Sykes’ sale, one of his pieces, though 
not the best, brought the enormous sum of two 
thousand one hundred guiness,” 

After a long residence at Rome the artist was 
attacked by dropsy, and expired in that city in the 
sixtieth year of his age, in 1673. During his last 
illness he married his mistress, by whom he had 
had a large family, His mortal remains were in- 
terred in the Church Degli Angeli, at Rome, 
where his portrait and a laudatory epitaph may 
be seen. 

Salvator, although by birth a Neapolitan, is 
classed by Lanzi among the Roman school. 


eee 


WRITING TO ORDER. 
THE DOG'S FIRST SIGHT OF HIMSELF.—SEE PLATE. 


WE were sitting in our chair editorial one day, 
cogitating what to say in reference to the plate in 
our present number—Tue Doa’s First Sicut or 
Himsetr. We knew that our readers would ex- 

ect something from us explanatory of the subject, 
put the longer we looked at the picter the less con- 
fidence we hal in ourselves to do the said subject 
justice, We first gave ita broadside view, and 
then turned it a little askew, then held it out at 
arm’s length, and again peeped at it as persons 
sometimes look over their spectacles, but a!l to no 
purpose—we could make nothing more of it than 
a juvenile dog viewing himself in a glass. For 


three good hours we puzzled our brains over it 
to no purpose, till finally, getting out of patience, 
we were about to make a desperate rush to gain 
the street, when a thought flashed across our 
slumbering imagination, that illumined for a mo- 
ment the gloom of our perception, and snatching 
up a pen, we made the following brilliant dash 
upon the first piece of paper that caught our eye. 
Here it is— 

‘* Dear reader—were you evera puppy? Can 
you remember when you first poe 90 upon life’s 
perilous stream—when you were first bowed into 
existence—the day on which life’s cares were en- 
tailed upon you, and you incurred the responsibili- 


‘| ty of becoming ‘one of the boys? Have you 


any distinct recollection of the anxious mother 
who watched over your puppydom, and stole bones 
‘for you from the kitchen? Have you—” 

Here we were stuck. We had got upon the 
wrong track, had started with too little steam, and 
after laboring unsuccessfully for an hour longer, we 
determined to call in the assistance of some of our 
friends. Accordingly we sent letters to about 
twenty, with impressions of the plate, requesting 
each of them to adapt an article to it, as their own 
taste should suggest. Some were poets, and others 
were writers of prose. 

In about ten days their communications be- 
gan to come in, and aswe did not wish to read 
any until each author had sent in the result of his 
labors,we laid their papers in our drawer, to await 
a grand reading when we should have obtained 
the whole, This was not long, for at the end of 
two weeks the last had come in, and we appro- 
priated an afternoon to the examination and choice 
of «*A number one.” 

The first article bore a southern postmark on 
the envelope, and was sealed with a vulgar wafer. 
We broke it with some trepidation, and found a 
highly complimentary note to ourselves, every 
word of which we believed, of course, as the wri- 
ter is notorious for his sincerity, That we took 
to light a segar, while we opened the satin fools- 
cap to find the commencement of the gentleman’s 
dog-article. We finally succeeded in distinguish- 
ing the beginning from the end, and read as fol- 
lows (omitting the heading) : 

**Once upon a time, when Philip was King in 
Macedon, and ere Alexander had thought of ta- 
ming Bucephelus, or Philip had thought of Alex- 
ander—when the Grecians were voluptuously vo- 
luptuous and effeminately effeminate—long before 
an American bad penetrated to the sources of the 
Nile in a log canoe, and posterior to the time when 
alligators could be, or were, tickled to death— 
long previous to any thought of annexation, and 
somewhat before Ehgland had established her claim 
to the continent of America—years prior to the 
potatoe distemper, and many centuries before 
France had become so highly civilized as to roast 
Arabs, there dwelt upon the margin of the silvery 
waters of the Euphrates a dog—mark, a dog! 
This dog was owned, or rather belonged, to a gen- 
tleman who was cotemporary with Adam,—” 

Here we paused; for it struck us that if dogs 
existed in those days, gentlemen did not, for we do 
not find them mentioned in the bible, and we are 
as tenacious upon that point as the old lady whose 
son hal seen a flying-fish. And more than this, 








we did not like the style. 1t was too bombastic 
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—too much inflated ; besides, the author was tra- 
veling in strange regions, and we doubted his 
ability to write a historical tale of that period, par- 
ticularly to write a historical dog’s tale. We like 
to have our author fly low, where we can follow 
him ; moreover, we are not fond of personalities, 
and do not wish to introduce them into our pages ; 
therefore, on account of the ungenerous fling at 
the poor Greeks, contained in the above quotation 
—a fling which might jeopardize the safety of our 
glorious institutions by bringing us into collision 
with that mighty nation—we determined to be just, 
though severe, and accordingly marked the article 
with that fatal word—rejected—and passed on to 
number two, which we found ina lavendar scent- 
ed envelope, sealed with a drop of wax, and di- 
rected with a school-misses hand. A little flutter- 
ed, we broke the seal, and soon had the document 
‘right side up,” when we commenced as follows. 

‘Thou sweet pup! Thou glorious creature 
that suppeth upon beefstakedom, with what a 
volumed eye dost thou gaze into the chrystal glass, 
even as the winking stars of the delicious heaven- 
dom smile and play peep-a-bo, in the cerulian wa- 
ters of the dreaming lake. Who can reveal the 
awful mystery of thy palpitating heart—who can 
tell what burning thoughts are reveling in the 
pinky chambers of thy brain? Who can trace 
thy lineage, or foretell thy destiny? May we not 
fear that theu wilt become fond of thy glass, and 
go as-tray? Lovely creature! I would sacrifice 
worlds to be like thee! What, laughing! Hold 
him fast, little lady, or he may spring bounding 
toward the deceitful reflector in his eagerness for 
a passage of arms with his fancied opponent, for 
methinks I already perceive him grow cur-rageous, 
Ha! does he not seem to say—‘I paws for a re- 
ply” Ah, give mea puppy! I havea passion 
for them—I can sympathize with them! In the 
calm, noiseless, stilly hour of night, when the 
hamlet is still, ’tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s 
honest bark, for they are honest creatures, and ne’er 
betray their masters.” 

Here we laid down communication number two, 
because we thought we had read, some years ago, 
something very like the above in the works of two 
or three tolerable clever versifiers; and if there is 
anything we do abominate, it is appropriating 
whole pages from the writings of others, to pass 
off as original. A person may take an umbrella 
with impunity, but to mutilate respectable authors 
is certainly no mark of a gentleman. So we let 
this communication, which was signed ‘ Flatulent 
Flaccid,” pass to condemnation, while we made 
another attempt by attacking number three. This 
was a poem, and opened as follows : 

Some love the fleet and vainful steed, 
And some will pet a cat, 
And Egypt’s swarthy sons adore 
The Alligator that 
Sleeps in the mud of ancient Nile, 
Or basks in sunshine on its shore; 
Yet these to me possess no charm, 
My heart, still vacant, seeks 
A friend more constant, true and warm— 
Such as the frost-clad, frowning peaks 
Of Mont St. Bernard’s echo’s know, 
When toiling pilgrim, to his breeks, 
Sinks in the whirling drifts of snow,— 
Such as the Newstead poet loved, 
Whose deeds he breathed in verses fond, 
Whose worth and loyalty he proved, 
By jumping in a dirty pone— 
Who though deceived, still sprung his lord to save, 
And drag’d him dripping from the deathly wave !” 


VOLUME I,—XXIII, 





This article was marked “ Five Dollars,” and 
the admired author added by way of note, that he 
had recently returned from a tour to Europe—that 
he had written poetry in London and made speech- 
es in Dublin—that he had stood in admiration be- 
fore the livery of the queen, and had been abash- 
ed in the presence of O’Connell—and, moreover, 
that he had hopes of one day becoming the parti- 
cular star in our own literary firmament, and he 
boasted of his influence, with the press of the 
city, and concluded by inviting us to dine with him 
at the Hotel. 

We are fond of modest men, and consequently 
were half disposed to give preference to the poet, 
but being ourselves particularly conscientious, the 
ominous “ Five Dollars,” turned the balance against 
him. 

The remaining articles were in turn read, but 
from the whole array of talent which we had 
summoned to our assistance, we found nothing 
applicable to our purpose, Almost despairing, we 
concluded to consult the host of authors whose 
works stand upon our library shelves, like so many 
head-stones to their memory. We commenced 
with Moses, and ranged them all through down to 
the present age, but to no purpose, It was long 
past midnight, and we sat alone in our sanc- 
tum, shivering with the cold, until at last, patience 
exhausted, we threw ourselves into the arms of 
Somnus, fretted to death, almost, and disgusted 
with the world. Sleep eventually stole over our 
senses, and the spirits of Dreamland began to flit 
over our brain, and we had a vision! 

We dreamt—and this a fact—-that we were 
standing in Broadway of a summer afternoon, 
watching the tide of human life that flows and 
ebbs in that great thoroughfare of the Gothamites, 
when our attention was arrested by the appearance 
of a woman walking toward the Battery. She 
was dressed in white muslin, in the style of a cen- 
tury since ; her hat was fashioned after the man- 
ner of a grocer’s what-d’ye-call-it, that he weighs 
his brown sugar in, and her height exceeded the 
steeple of old St. Paul’s, with a figure somewhat 
slender and delicate. The singularity of her ap- 
pearance was no whit lessened by a very green 
parasol, which she carried over her head, and 
which contained proportions in keeping with the 
fair creature who bore it. To look into her face we 
were almost compelled to assume a horizontal po- 
sition, but were rewarded by a smile so benignant 
that it amply rewarded us for the neck ache. She 
did not appear to excite the curiosity of any one 
but ourself, as she swept by them with the majes- 
tic stride of a tragic queen, We immediately fell 
into her wake, and followed her with all the awe 
and veneration that an English subject shows toa 
footman of the royal carriage. When she arrived 
ai the Battery, she passed in, and down the main 
walk to the entrance gate of the castle ; then, turn- 
ing to the left, she continued her walk toward the 
flag staff, or liberty-pole, as you may please to de- 
signate it, and resting her elbow upon the vane, 
she gazed lovingly upon the deep, mysterious sea, 
as it washed the shores of the classic Barnegat, or 
kissed the beach at Coney Island. As we stood 
gazing into her face, we thought a shade of me- 
lancholy overspread her sublime features, and a 
pensive tear, no bigger than a goose’s egg, stole 
down the leeward side of her delicately penciled 
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Roman nose. Was she sighing for her absent} THE MYSTERIOUS INVALID. 
lover, who, in a frail bark, might be even then! prom THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK BARON DE LA 
tossing upon the treacherous wave? Or was she | MOTTE FOUQUE. 

weeping for a false heart and broken vows? Alas, | Favst.—In introducing us, do you assume 

alas! the depth of woman’s love—and her’s was | Th character of wizard or of devil? 

deep indeed—no less than sixty feet below her’ cu trem, f goventinge dest 
lips of coral! Presently she commenced singing | : Gorrue’s Faust. 

a low ditty, the words of which scarcely reached | [yx one of the German Hanse towns, about three 
us, the burden of which, however, seemed to be— hundred years ago, there occurred the following 





** When the stormy seas are howling, 
And the maddened tempests blow, 
Then the foundered ship is floating 
With her spectre crew below !” 
When she had finished her song, she noticed the 
attention with which we regarded her, and inquired 
in the politest manner possible, ‘* What in thunder 
we were looking at!” Somewhat abashed by her 
manner, we committed several blunders in our ef- 
forts to make an explanation, and possibly might 
have blushed, though that business is at present 
entirely monopolized by the London Times and 
‘“*ma papper.” Finding—to use an elegant ex- 
pression—that at each step we sank deeper in the 
mire, we determined to retreat to our original po- 
sition, and take up a subject where we knew she 
would find us aw fait—the *‘ Dog’s first sight of 
himself.” We gave her the entire history of our 
difficulty and correspondence, and ended by beg- 
ging of her to assist us in our dilemma. As she 
heard our pitiful tale, we marked another of those 
tears steal down the windward side of that deli- 
cate Roman nose,—which, with our own eyes, 


we saw her wipe off with a handkerchief as large | 


as a table-cloth, and asking us to write down what 
she would deliver, we prepared ourselves with pa- 
per and wrote as follows :— 
Towser was viewing in a glass 
The likeness of himsel’— 
True as if touch'd by painter's hand— 
Ears, eyes, nose, mouth done well ; 
He almost thought it bark’d—he growl'd 
Upon the critter still ; 
He wagg’d his little tat) and whined, 
Deceived by artist’s skill. 


* This picture is yourself,” cried Sue, 
“°Tis very true to natur’; 

So very like I’ve given it oft 
Raw meat and mashed potatur.” 

* And did iteat them up,” said Towse, 
Which rather puzzled she ; 

“Why no,"—* Then blow me tight,” he said, 
“If Lbelieve its me!” 

“There,” said the tall lady as she concluded, 
“T dare say you would have puzzled your brains 
a week over what I have done in five minutes, 
Any time when you are hard up for an article, give 
me a call, and I am yours with pleasure, But 
see—there’s a ship entering the Narrows; I must 
be on board of her ina jiffey. Au Revoir! Au 
Revoir !” 

Saying this, she stepped on to Governor's 
Islaand, thence to Long Island, and the last we 
saw of her, her head was looming up in the dis- 
tance below Fort Hamilton, We are unconscious 
of what followed, but have some recollection of 
getting a late breakfast the next morning, and ar- 
riving at the office just as the devil was crying out 
for more copy. 


Love.—If you cannot inspire a woman with love 
for you, fill her above the brim with love of her- 
self; and all that runs over is yours, 


| extraordinary event, which we have deemed wor- 
thy of being recorded. : 
| The old, pious, and celebrated Dr. Helfrad sat 
| late one autumn evening with his wife, Frau Ger- 
| trude, before the blazing fire, in edifying conver- 
‘sation, Supper being over, they had sent the 
servants to bed, because the good old people un- 
| willingly imposed restraint upon any one. The 
doctor had just received from the convent of Ma- 
| riahulf, whence he had ordered it, a richly illumi- 
|nated devotional MS., and he could not resist 
' reading it aloud to his faithful companion, his eyes 
| being still as fresh and strong as those of a young 
‘man of thirty years of age. Interested in the sage 
'reflections of the author, and particularly in some 
‘beautiful hymns with which they were inter- 
'spersed, both husband and wife lifted up their 
‘hearts in pious devotion, They talked over with 
grateful feelings the events of their past lives, 
| looked forward with hope to the future, and con- 
templated with joy the probable success of their 
| only son, a promising young painter, who at that 
| time was traveling through Italy. 
| .The great clock of the adjoining cathedral had 
| tolled ten, the lights in the houses of most of the 
‘citizens were already extinguished, but still the 
| doctor sat in his arm chair, with his silver clasped 
| parchment volume upon his knees ; while Gertrude, 
| who had laid aside her spindle, seated herself op- 
| posite to him, and with folded hands and eager 
‘eyes listened to the discourse of her husband, at 
_intervals interrupting him with an approving nod 
‘or smile, 

It now struck half-past ten, when the doctor 
said, in great surprise, “* Ah! ah! we have talked 
to a very late hour; ’tis not good when men’s eyes 
remain longer awake than the sun,” 

‘«« There is no harm, husband,” replied Gertrude, 
“if our thoughts are occupied with heavenly 
things.” 

The old man rose from his seat, and began to 
stir the fire, which still glimmered in the grate, 
| while he repeated the following words—‘‘ Even in 
‘good things we must observe measure and moder- 
| ation,” 
| At this moment a thundering knock was heard 
at the gate. 

‘*T come instantly,” cried the doctor through the 
window ; and reaching a light, he said to Gertrude, 
‘* Now it is well that we have remained up so late, 
for if thisisany sick person, the quarter of an hour 
which I shall save may do much good.” 

“* Would it not be better,” said Gertrude anxious- 
ly, “to awaken one of the servants to open the 
door? who knows what is without? the night is 
no man’s friend.” 

** This protects me,” said Helfrad, smiling, and 
taking his trusty old sword from the wall. He 
then put into his pocket a small medicine chest 
which he wasacuustomed to carry with him when 
he visited the sick, and having put on his cap and 
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fur cloak, with the light in one hand, and his good | fastest. 
'reach the inn.” 


sword in the other, he left the apartment. 

Again the knocking was repeated more loudly | 
and impatiently, and the doctor exclaimed, while | 
descending the few steps which led to the outer 
door, “Patience, patience; I am coming imme- 
diately,” 

Gertrude, who lighted him out, whispered, “Oh! 
husband, this lies like a weight at my heart—if | 
you would but awake one of the servants; yield | 
to my request.” 

« Child,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ when ’tis matters 
concerning myself, I willingly yield to your advice, 
but when itis in the way of my profession, I don’t 
care a bit for it.” 

The door being now opened, he again took his 
Jantern, which he had placed upon a projection of 
the wall, stepped back a little, and holding it be- 
fore him, asked in a friendly voice, ‘* Who is there ? 
let him enter in God’s name, and say how I can 
serve him,” 

The autumn wind rushed wildly through the 
open door, and through the darkness of the night 
he saw in the circle which his lamp had described. 
a black figure with an extraordinary high head 
dress, and clothed in a garb of flaming yellow. 

With a loud scream Gertrude staggered back to 
the apartment, while the old man also retreated a 
few steps, and with his sword described a great 
cross before his whole body. Then supporting 
himself upon his weapon he said with a composed 
voice, “‘ In the name of God, tell me what is your 
errand, and who sends you !” 

The Moor, as if terrified at the appearance of 
the stern old man, with lamp and sword, trembled 
violently ; but recovering himself, he replied, 
** Quick with me to the inn of the Three Crowns; 
my master lies ill there of a dreadful fever, which 
has attacked him so violently, that unless you give 
— immediate assistance it must speedily end 

im.” 

“We shall see what can be done,” replied the 
doctor ; ‘from God and the profession man may 
hope much.” Upon which he trimmed his lamp 
and stepped out of the house, calling to the tremb- 
ling Gertrude, “‘ Shut the door, put out the fire, 
leave all things in order; go to bed, and don’t be 
afraid. I have the key of the door with me, and I 
go under the protection of God. And you, strange 
messenger,” he continued, turning to the Moor, 
*‘go you before me, and walk quickly, that we 
may soon reach the place.” 

As they walked hurriedly along the dark and 
narrow streets, the doctor almost shuddered as he 
looked at the tall, black, and fiery yellow figure 
which marched before him, like an enormous wan- 
dering flame. Then the old man murmured to 
himself, «‘ Certainly this is not the pillar of fire 
which went before Moses; but never mind, God 
can bring good out of everything.” 

The Moor now began to walk a little slower ; 
and as the doctor urged him on, he replied in a not 
unpleasant voice, “Old gentleman, [ have seen 
your hoary hair, and your white beard, and think 
this pace must be fatiguing for you.” 

**°Tis good that you should think so, my son,” 
replied the doctor ; ‘* but don’t mind me, I walk as 
fresh and as swift as the gayest young man.” 

‘Ha! ha!” said the Moor, and broke out intoa 
loud fit of laughter; «‘ then let us bet who can run 


On, then—we shall see who will first 


“< Speak not in such an improper manner,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘ A grave German citizen knows no- 
thing of such grimace and levity. I walk as God 
permits—as it seems most proper to myself; any- 


| thing unbecoming, I would not do for the sake of 
the emperor himself.” 


“ We should, however, reach the place sooner,” 
said the Moor, with another shout, which resound- 


ed through the dark and deserted streets. 


“Keep silence,” exclaimed the doctor, in a se- 
rious and angry tone ; and the Moor shrunk within 
himself, and went quickly and silently on before. 

On reaching the Three Crowns, they found it 
jighted up, and the whole house in commotion, so 
that the doctor began to think they held a sump- 
tuous feast there; but on entering, he remarked 
that every countenance was pale with terror, and 
the servants running up and down in disorder ; and 
through a little window he saw the landlord and 
his whole family praying on their knees before a 
crucifix, 

The doctor asked whether the sick gentleman 
still lived. 

‘If you have the courage to go to him,” re- 
plied a servant, “ there is the stair—turn to the left 
hand ; but you cannot mistake it, for his dreadful 
howlings and blasphemies make our very hair 
stand on end; we fear we have harbored the devil, 
or at least one of his familiars.” 

At this moment a hollow cry reached them from 
a distant part of the building, and conquering his 
terror, the doctor went up stairs. The Moor with 
a bound got before him, and he heard him run to 
the Invalid. The doctor followed him along the 
narrow passage, which was only lighted by a half 
extinguished lamp, It was indeed impossible to 
go wrong, for from an inner apartment there is- 
sued such dreadful howlings, that one would have 
thought them the roarings of a lion, had not the 
revolting blasphemies too surely attested that they 
proceeded from a being endowed with reason. 
Before the fearful door the doctor prayed most fer- 
vently to God, and making the sign of the holy 
cross, he boldly passed the threshold. 

A dazzling light met his view, for from every 
corner of the apartment there blazed a multitude 
of tapers. Darkness seemed banished from every 
part of it with the most anxious care, as if it were 
considered one oi the worst of evils, 

Upon a couch-bed opposite the door, and in the 
arms of the Moor, a figure Jay extended, in a sin- 
gularly magnificent dress, First he convulsively 
stretched out a foot with an enormous purple shoe, 
then an arm made its appearance from under its 
ample dark folds, in a Spanish sleeve with blood- 
red slashes. The doctor felt as if this was no 
earthly being. Inquiringly he approached; but 
one look at the strange figure had nearly sent him 
back in terror, having observed that there was a 
mask on the sick man’s face, The Incognito with 
much effort at length became quiet, which seemed 
occasioned by a few words which the Moor whis- 
pered in his ear, in a Janguage which the learned 
doctor had never heard before. 

* Sir,” said the doctor, ‘* you must remove the 
mask—the sick man’s face is the doctor’s book.” 

The Invalid shook his head and was silent. 

“Does your master understand me ?” continued 
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the doctor, addressing the Moor. ‘Shall I speak 
to him in Latin or in Greek ?” 

“*He can speak every language,” replied the 
Moor ; ‘‘ you might have heard him swearing in 
them all as you came in; but it will be as well to 
leave the mask in its place.” 

‘¢ Ah! you know nothing at all about the mat- 
ter,” rejoined the doctor ; “‘ pray take it off.” 

** Do you wish to become mal ?” exclaimed the 
Invalid in a dreadful voice, and raising himself 
convulsively upon the bed. ‘* Whoever looks on 
it becomes indeed mad; but if thou wilt have wo 
upon thee, then have it—haveit, I often threaten 
my servant with it when enraged at him; but have 
thy wish—have it !” 

And with these words he began to undo the 
ribbon. The Moor, however, with a shriek fell 





upon his knees, now entreating his master, now 
the doctor, to desist from their purpose; beseech- 
ing the former not to drive to madness the good 
physician who had come to his assistance, and as- 
suring the latter that he himself had never seen 
his master’s faee, and only knew it was the most 
terrible sight in the world. 

The Incognito quitted the ribbon of the mask, 
and again fell back upon the couch, The doctor 
with a shudder yielded to the entreaties of the 
Moor. As he felt the pulse of the patient, and 
bent over him to observe his breathing, to his hor- 
ror and amazement, two fiery glowing eyes glared 
out upon him from under the mask. From the 
arm, hand, and figure of the patient, the learned 
doctor knew, that he had a strong, nervous, but 
very emaciated man, of about sixty years of age, 
before him; and going to his medicine chest, he 
began to prepare a salve by the flame of two wax 
tapers; and while it was warming, he mixed a re- 
freshing draught. 

** You require a vessel,” said the Moor, opening 
a splendid cabinet, in which were glasses, phials, 
and retorts in great abundance, ani all of the finest 
and best workmanship. Some metal flasks stood 
near, of such singular forms, that the doctor, who 
never hal seen anything resembling them, could 
not comprehend their use. He therefore replied, 
** My son, this cabinet looks a little strange to me; 
I only meddle with things which I perfectly un- 





derstand, and of which [ can give a proper ac- | 
count to God and to man, You may shut the | 
—* can do quite well with my own uten- | 
sils,” 

The Moor at this moment dashed down the lid | 
of the cabinet; for his frightful master upbraided | 
him, saying—* Silly fool, you are always so ready | 
to boast of the little you know; and immediately | 
his malady returned with such violence, as com- 
a overturned his composure, and the dreadful 

owlings were again renewed, Blasphemies, in | 


almost every language, rolled throuzh the mask ;| ; 


but the most fearful of all were those in the un- | 
known tongue, and which seemed to be allied to 
all the terrors of the unknown’s countenance. The 
Moor held his master in his arms, sometimes trem- 
bling in every limb, and sometimes stamping | 
wildly on the ground, or joining in the curses of 
the Invalid. 

Meanwhile the doctor, who was busy with his 
occupation, hummed with a cheerful countenance 
a p.ous hymn. It was like a midnight storm roll- 
ing over the earth, and chasing before it the black | 





and fugitive clouds ; and the moon shining again 
in undisturbed and smiling beauty from the hea- 
vens, 

Draught and salve being now ready, the pious 
doctor approached his fearful patient, saying, ‘* Re- 
strain your wild nature, for without that even God 
will not help man.” And while he gave him the 
drink, and rubbed his hollow temples and breast 
with the healing salve, he repeated some devout 
sayings in regard to the ways of God and the er- 
rors of man, all of which referred to his present 
occupation. 

As long as the pain raged in the sick man’s 
limbs, he was passive to all that the doctor did and 
said ; but hardly was the agony mitigated, and life 
had begun to flow calmly through his veins, when 
he said, ina proud and peevish manner, ‘I believe, 
friend, you may as wel] cease, for your longwinded 
tiresome sayings and allegories are quite thrown 
away upon me.” 

“« T hope not,” replied the worthy doctor, smiling, 
and continuing his occupation and edifying sayings 
without intermission. 

‘* Mock him, thou dumb Negromarte,” said the 
Invalid to the Moor; but the Moor threw down 
his eyes as if abashed, and remained immovable. 
‘* What hast thou promised ? why art thou here ?” 
exclaimed the dreadful one. ‘‘ Wouldst thou 
shamefully turn back half way ?” 

The Moor collected himself a moment, and then 
began to pour out a torrent of blasphemous scoff- 
ings and taunts on the pious doctor; who, how- 
ever, continued calmly to administer relief to the 
sufferer, at intervals repeating his well-meant say- 
ings.” 

Suddenly raising his head, and darting a serious 
look at the masked stranger, without shrinking 
from his fiery glance, he said, ‘‘ Man, were I to 
withdraw my assistance from thee, where wouldst 
thou be three hours hence ?” 

‘** Thou shalt not make a convert of me !” mur- 
mured the unknown, in a haughty tone. 

““°Tis the more necessary,” answered Doctor 
Helfrad, ‘*that you preserve the little life which 
still remains.” 

** You surely will not abandon me for the sake 
of a jest,” muttered the Invalid, “for then you 
would be a sorry performer of your word.” 

* Listen then to me once for all,” rejoined the 
doctor; “let but yourself or your servant again 


‘talk so impiously of those things which every 


Christian considers sacred, and that moment I turn 
my back upon you, and all the gold of Africa and 
India will not bring me back again. Make me, if 
you will, the object of your mockery ; it will not 
ruffle my temper more than is pardonable. See, 
here is my wrinkled countenance, my white head 
and beard—these, I should think, would furnish 
sufficient buts for such archers as you appear to 
be.” 

This was said in so composed a manner, that 
neither of them had a word to reply ; and now that 
his sufferings were relieved, the Invalid, quite ex- 
hausted, sunk into repose. 

The doctor left the necessary instructions with 
the Moor in regard to his master; and the whole 
house as well as the sick person being now quiet, 
he returned in deep thought home. 

Frau Gertrude lay in calm slumber, to which, 
trusting in God, she had resigned herself, and 
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awoke next morning as the doctor at break of day 
** Good heavens, 


where are you going?” inquired she, “‘Do you 


was softly leaving the chamber. 


mean to ruin your health ?” 


nificent repast. The Moor was seated in the midst 
of them, and from his mouth proceeded the wild 
but not unpleasing song, at the end of every verse 
of which the others joined in chorus, Upon his 


bed the Mask lay extended, and laughed so hor- 
*«T mean, on the contrary, to re-establish that of | ridly, that even the half-intoxicated youths shud- 
the Invalid to whom I was called yesternight. I | dered and looked at him with terror ; but the ring- 
am just now going in search of those herbs for|ing of glasses and the noisy songs again drew 
him which are best gathered at the dawn: detain ; their attention back to the wild revel. 
me not, therefore, dear Gertrude. I see that, wo-| No one observed the presence of the pious doc- 
man-like, you are anxious to know the stranger’s | tor but the Invalid, who was so much amused at 
name; but I have no time, and even if I had, Ido|his astonished look and shaking head, that he 
not know it myself.” So bidding her a friendly | shouted aloud in peals of laughter. 
good morning, he went out singing, to the neigh-| At length the doctor stepped up to them, saying, 
boring meadow, where he might have been taken | ‘‘ What impious business is here?’ And, with- 
for a young man gathering a nosegay for his be- | out waiting a reply, took the bottles one after an- 
loved, rather than for an old doctor in search of | other from the table, and also the victuals, and car- 
healing herbs for a patient. ried them carefully out of the room, “TI had 

As the doctor had expected, the stranger grew | nearly,” he added, ‘been tempted to throw them 
worse toward noon ; but what appeared most puz- | out of the window; but the gifts of God are not 
zling, wasa mysterious hissing and howling sound, | to blame.” 
which sometimes, as if borne on invisible wings,| ‘Old man, art thou mad?” cried the Mask. 
rushed through the sick-room. The Mask and | “‘ Thinkest thou that I have tasted a mouthful of 
the Moor evinced on these occasions great terror ; | these things? Do you take me fora fool, that for 
but the former often raised his clenched fist, and | the sake of tickling my palate for three hours, I 
then for a moment all was still. | would throw away my life ?” 

«« Sir,” said the doctor, « [ know not whom you | “ One cannot know,” said the doctor, still con- 
have about you, butas you seem to have no power | tinuing his occupation; “ but I apprehend you 


“No,” replied the doctor with a friendly smile ; 











over them yourself, I must try what I can do to| have done a more foolish thing. 


put them to flight.” 
Instantly the sounds were renewed more violent- 
ly than ever, upon which the patient whispesed, 


Is life not less 
compared with eternity, than three hours compared 
with life? Fortunately, such actions can be can- 
celed as Jong as a human being stands on this side 


“* Master, you would do prudently not to meddle | of the grave.” 


in this matter.” But the old doctor shouted with 
a loud and powerful voice, “‘ Ye infernal rabble, 
be quiet while an honest serious man like me is in 


Having now completely cleared the table, he 
placed himself before the amazed citizens, saying, 
“You thoughtless boys, go quickly home, and 


the room—this { command you in the name of | humbly beg your honest parents to chastise you 
God, and if you don’t obey, something more severe | soundly, in order that you may think of it when 


will befall you.” In a moment all was so quiet, 
that one might have heard the tread of a mouse. 
«T have shown you, sir,” said the doctor, with 





you are again invited to such a scene of gluttony, 
Tell those also below, that no waiter dare to come 
again with such things here ; and let the cook in- 


a cordial smile, «‘ how such as these can be brought | stantly extinguish her blazing fire. And now 


to peace.” 

“Do you know them, then?” said the Mask 
timidly. 

“« What is there to know ?” replied the doctor ; 
“] know nothing of such a crew; but if man 
walks in God’s ways, and speaks in His name, all 
that is evil must fly before him.” 

“Ts the way so near, so straight, and so sure ?” 
murmured the stranger; “‘ and can such homeli- 
ness - 
toward the wall as if he would sleep, and the doc- 
tor left the apartment. 

On the doctor’s return in the evening, he found 
the domestics in as great disorder as the day be- 
fore, and he listened if the dreadful howlings were 
renewed ; but he was soon aware of the great dif- 
ference betwixt this and the previous uproar. 
Preparations were making for a sumptuous feast. 
In the kitchen blazed a flaming fire, from which 
there issued such savory vapors, that one would 
have thought they were preparing a wedding en- 
tertainment. Servants ran down stairs with empty 
bottles, and others flew up with full ones; and as 
the doctor proceeded to the apartment of the stran- 
ger. the words of a jovial drinking song reached 

is ear, 

On entering, he gravely shook his head on find- 
ing some young citizens assembled around a mag- 








| man 
—” But checking himself, he turned round | his imprecations died upon his tongue, as the doc- 





march off.” 

With crimsoned faces and hanging heads the 
young men slunk out of the apartment, while the 
doctor muttered in his beard, ‘* That red color suits 
you well, foolish folks ; it isa livery which shows 
you still serve a good master.” 

Meanwhile the Mask, who had recovered him- 
self, again attempted to terrify and tame the old 
by his dreadful and impetuous passion. But 


tor said, “ Thou man, say nothing to me against 
God,—a judge of life and death stands before 
ou.” 

‘ Gloomily the Invalid threw himself down upon 
his bed, and from that evening neither he nor Ne- 
gromarte dared farther to rebel against so severe 
but useful a physician. The latter so conscien- 
tiously gave up his whole time to his patient, that 
he was constantly employed either in consulting 
old medical books, or in gathering herbs in the 
meadow, or in praying to God for help and direc- 
tion. 

One day his wife, Frau Gertrude, who had heard 
what a fearful guest the inn of the Three Crowns 
harbored, asked her husband why he should sacri- 
fice his own precious health for the sake of a god- 
less wicked man. 

** Wife,” replied her husband, ‘‘ a sick person 
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is a sick person—the Judge, whether or not he de- 
serves to be recovered, is on ‘high, and not the 
doctor ; but this much I know, that no one stands 
more in need of a prolongation of life than that 
poor erring mortal.” And taking his cap and 
mantle, he once more bent his steps to the inn of 
the Three Crowns. 

Before the door of the Invalid he found Negro- 
marte sitting upon a bench, and busily employed 
in drawing, who motioned to him that his master 
slept. ‘That is good,” said the doctor, as he 
seated himself by the Moor, to be in readiness 
when his patient awoke ; ani he began to examine 
the drawing. It rejoiced the doctor much to seea 
well drawn and elegant copy of Saint George, as 
it was cut in stone over the door of the neighbor- 
ing cathedral. 

“Do not mention this picture to my master,” 
whispered Negromarte. 

** Why not, young man ?” said the doctor ; ** thou 
hast done a praiseworthy thing, and the whole 
world may know of it: I say this as an honest 
man, But tell you plainly, one thing displeases 
me in your sketch. Why hast thou not drawn the 
wonderfully beautiful sword which hangs upon 
the side of the saint ?” 

Negromarte replied, that that was a matter of 
indifference ; and as he observed the doctor was 
preparing an angry expostulation, to turn his 
thoughts into another channel, he quickly brought 
a portfolio, and began to show him many other 
beautiful paintings and sketches. The good doc- 
tor looked at most of them with great delight, but 
put others aside without paying them any atten- 
tion. 

“Why do you not look at these admirable 
drawings ?” said Negromarte; ‘they are exact 
copies from the most celebrated monuments of old 
Grecian art.” 

‘** Friend,” replied the doctor, “in painting I 
only understand what is German, and Italian so 
far as it is allied to our mother tongue ;—these 
learned things I put aside, just as an ignorant man 
does my Greek and Latin books. But whoever 
wishes to practise the fine arts, must first become 
learned therein ; and for this purpose I have sent 
my only son to travel through Italy, that he may 
there lay a proper foundation for the superstruc- 
ture which, with God’s help, he may erect in his 
own fatherland, in producing, as a powerful native 
painter, many beautiful models for the improve- 
ment of his fellow-creatures, Thou, who art a 
fellow artist, hast thou not met with him any- 
where ? he is called Freimund.” 

“Ah! Freimund ?” said Negromarte ; ‘ yes, I 
know him well.” And he began to relate in what 
high estimation the young artist was held by the 
Venetian, Florentine, and Roman masters, and 
that the Italian nobility considered it an honor 
to associate with him ; and many other honorable 
and gratifying things. 

**[ trust he wont get intoxicated with it,” sighed 
Helfrad, ‘* True, in his absence I may say, that 
he took an angelic mind with him; and God grant, 
among so many beautiful pictures, that he may 
preserve it. His mother and I pray for it day and 
night. Ah! my dear Moor, thou hast, with thy 
intelligence, made my heart right glad, and I wish 
the more that you had not left out the sword of 
Saint George; for, in the first place, a sword is 


at no time a secondary matter to a man, as you 
supposed a little while ago; and then it has, in 
this picture, distinctly the form of a cross. I 
hope that my son never omits a cross on the 
sword of his picture. Hear me, my dear Moor— 
you serve a strange master—I hope in God you 
have not alrealy sworn never to paint a cross ?” 

The Invalid now moved in the apartment, and 
the doctor was obliged to go to him without wait- 
ing his reply. 

A short time afterward the Moor presented to 
him the sketch of Saint George, saying, ‘ Keep 
this in remembrance of me—see, I have dared to 
| add the sword.” And as the noble weapon hung 
| distinctly in the form of a cross from the side of 
| the heavenly knight, the old man kindly pressed 

the hand of the Moor, took the painting, and felt 
much delighted with the present. 
| As the doctor went out early each morning in 
search of herbs, he frequently observed in the 
meadow a lovely slender girl, with a pale inter- 
| esting countenance, who, in a modest and respect- 
| ful manner, kept close to, and assisted him in his 
| occupation, just asa well nurtured daughter would 
‘have done to her father. She had dexterously 
observed what herbs he particularly wanted, and 
had also kept their peculiar properties in mind ; 
for the doctor, upon her inquiring why he was 
searching for them with so much care himself, 
when they might be got from the laboratory, had 
given her the following answer :—‘‘ My sweet 
child, in buying a horse, an ox, or a dog, are we 
satisfied with knowing that the animal is a horse, 
an ox, ora dog? We inquire the properties and 
powers of each animal. How ther should I take 
at random dried herbs, of which it cannot be said 
at what season they were gathered, still less at 
what time of day, and of which I cannot properly 
calculate the effects ?”” 

One beautiful morning, as the pious doctor and 
his lovely assistant, having finished their employ- 
ment, were resting themselves under the shade of 
some lime-trees, in pleasing conversation, the doc- 
tor, turning to his companion, said, ‘It is now 
time that I should ask, and that you should an- 
swer me, thou sweet maiden, how one of your 
sex can take such wonderful delight only in list- 
ening. Open then your pretty mouth, and relate 
to me something of yourself ; but first of all, tell 
me your name, Were it not for the melancholy 
paleness of your countenance, and a slight foreign 
accent, from which one may perceive that you are 
the native of another country, J should almost, 
without inquiry, assert that your name is Angel, 
thou graceful apparition, so full of all humility 
and beauty.” 

*‘T know not, dear father, how you should 
think so,” replied the maiden, while a faint blush 
tinged her lily cheek ; ** but in your good German 
language I am really called Angel. In Italy I 
was christened Angela.” 

‘* Indeed! were you then born in that beautiful 
flower-garden, Italy ?” asked the old man. ‘ And 
what has blown you over the high Alps to us 
here ?” 

**No spring-wind full of hope,” replied the 
maiden, ‘* but a cold autumnal blast, which strip- 
ped the leaves from my flowers. In this country 
I hope to lead a quiet pious winter ; and if to me 
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the eternal spring shall dawn, then shall [ step 
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peacefully among the never-fading blossoms of 
heaven, I dwelt with my old widowed mother, 
in a grove of laurel not far from the holy city of 
Rome, and we led there a contented quiet life, re- 
mote from all the world. We never went into 
the town, which, with its ancient temples and 
palaces, lay before us, and seemed to me a conti- 
nuation of the half broken pillars and walls which 
stood in our own grove, under whose shade I read 
with so much pleasure many pious books, and 
some beautiful historical works, which my late 
father left behind him. Now it happened that a 
young German painter came to our laurel grove, 
in order to sketch the ruins, My mother treated 
him with hospitality for several days, and as he 
was beautiful as an angel, and at that time inno- 
cent, I became attached to him with my whole 
heart. After some time, he asked me in marriage, 
and with my mother’s consent I became his be- 
trothed bride. He now wished to carry us to Ger- 
many ; and on my expressing some fear of the 
cold distant country beyond the high mountains, 
he began to tell me many pleasing things of it, 
and also taught me your language. Whether it 
was that my whole soul hung upon him, or the 
attractive charm which your country has for every 
one that hears about it, I know not, but in all my 
dreams your German oaks and lime-trees, with the 
immeasurable verdure of your extensive forests, 
waved before me, and the calm pure mirrors of 
your mighty rivers rolled nobly and peacefully 
among them. From my lips soon flowed the 
heroic, and love-songs of your great poets, and 
all day long I was absorbed in the delightful pic- 
ture which my bridegroom had drawn of your 
German warriors, your pious men, and your mo- 
dest women. 

But the more I wished to visit this land of true 
love, which was so attractive to me, the seldomer 
my bridegroom spoke of our journey, and with 
glowing words begen to praise the superior mag- 
nificence of Italy ; and at length he gave me clear- 
ly to understand, that he thought of spending his 
days in that earthly paradise. I was therefore 
obliged to submit, and only prayed him to paint 
me nothing but German pictures, On asking him 
if his parents were dead, of whom at first he used 
to speak so highly, for their kindness in allowing 
him to bring home a foreign bride, should Heaven 
direct his heart that way, provided she was virtu- 
ous and good ; he answered with a smile, that for 
anything he knew, his parents were quite well; 
but that they led a very monotonous life, and that 
I should soon know a much better than I had hi- 
therto done. 

‘*T was startled at this reply, but was inclined 
to attribute it to the effects of the wine which he 
was now in the practice of drinking at Rome, 
where he went almost daily. The German pic- 
tures and images of saints now disappeared from 
his studies, and he only copied from the antiques 
of heathen times, and laughed at me when I re- 
quested such pictures as had employed his pencil 
in his early and happy days. ‘ These are only 
childish trifles,’ said he ; ‘ but now I walk in the 
only right way of Nature and divine freedom.’ 
I, however, could perceive nothing divine in it; 
on the contrary, I often found in his possession 
such immodest pictures, that I no longer ventured 
into his study. My good mother, God be praised, 





remarked not his change, and died in peace and 
hope, once more solemnly blessing us. But, alas! 
with what cold, unsatisfying, worldly consolation 
did this once so good young man wound my heart. 
He now wished to carry me immediately to Rome, 
and as [ would upon no account consent to it, he 
went there himself, to prepare, as he said, our fu- 
ture dwelling. But many moons passed away, 
and still I heard not from him, At length I ven- 
tured into that great City of the World, and passed 
through the unwonted crowd, tears of anxiety in 
my eyes, toward the dwelling which he had often 
described, and once painted for me. I stood be- 
fore the elegant building, which appeared to smile 
on me with its splendid windows ; and with equal 
friendly greeting the golden oranges glanced out 
of the dark leaves, and from between luxuriant 
flowers, Nevertheless I thought I must be de- 
ceived, and that this could not be my bridegroom’s 
dwelling, for the sounds of riotous orgies reached 
my ears, and then again in another tone came soft 
and delicious music from many voices, I had 
nearly turned away for ever; but I loved him as 
myself, and I thought it was God’s command to 
recover the lost one; so with confidence and 
prayer I ascended the marble steps, and entered 
the apartment, 

«The revelers were startled at my appearance, 
being in deep mourning for my mother; and in 
the stillness which reigned I stepped up to my 
bridegroom, who was crowned with a chaplet of 
roses and perfumed with costly essences, and re- 
minded him of time and eternity, of the world, 
and of God. At first he appeared touched and 
alarmed, but the torreat of his passions soon ef- 
faced my words from his heart, and he began to 
extol the cheerful and happy life of an artist, and 
had the boldness to invite me to join them, prais- 
ing my beauty in glowing terms. Then [ left 
him, and [ have never seen him since ; but I hear 
he is the favorite of a powerful prince, with 
whom he is now traveling in Greece, My little 
property I have converted into money, and I am 
now on a pilgrimage through beautiful Germany, 
having transferred my love to it in place of my 
poor bridegroom, and I hope that it will not be 
lost to me as he is lost.” 

The maiden now wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and the old man said, ‘‘ God forbid that Germany 
should be lost to you, or to any angel.” Then in 
a low and almost inaudible voice he continued, 
«Tell me freely, dear child, is not your bride- 
groom called Freimund ?” 

© Oh, God! yes,” she replied, weeping bitterly ; 
‘and since you ask the question, are you indeed 
his father, the celebrated Doctor Helfrad, who 
lives in this town? I have long thought so, but 
had not courage to ask.” 

«In truth I am,” said the old man, “ as my bro- 
ken heart sufficiently testifies.” 

Then Angela kneeled down weeping on the 
grass, while the old man laid both his hands upon 
her dark locks, and blessed her. Aiter a little 
while he said : 

‘* Dost thou then love Freimund no more ?” 

** Oh, heavens!” she replied, “* how can I help 
loving him ?” 

«* Then, Angela,” said the old man, * we will 
now and in future pray often for him;” and he 
knelt down beside her on the grass, Stretching 
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out their hands to heaven, in low and at first 
scarcely articulate tones they prayed together, 
which gradually becoming louder and louder, 
they were at last interrupted by the violent sob- 
bing of a third person near them ; and on turning 
round they beheld the Moor weeping bitterly, and 
busily employed washing his face in a neighbor- 
ing brook. The Moor now raised himself up, 
and looked at them—the brook and his tears had 
washed away the fearful blackness from his coun- 
tenance—the high flaming yellow turban fell on 
the grass, and in its place fair golden ringlets 
flowed over his temples, It was Freimund, who 
in sorrowful confusion sunk weeping on his 
knees before his father and his bride, exclaiming, 
‘© Oh, God ! oh, God! they pray for me, and I tear 
their hearts !” 

‘* But thou wilt heal them again,” said Angela, 
bending over him soothingly. 

The old man gave him his hand, and raising 
him, said, ‘‘ If our Heavenly Father receives the 
prodigal son who returns to him, what should a 





poor earthly father not do?’ Upon which he 
warmly embraced him, and returned thanks to 
God for hearing his prayers. Then addressing | 
Freimund, ‘‘ Take courage,” said he, ‘* as a man, 
and relate to us briefly what brought you and the 
fearful Invalid together, and how it now stands 
with you.” 

‘« Father,” replied Freimund, “I found him in 
the subterraneous vaults of an old palace; and on 
my appearing terrified at his mask, he spoke to 
me kindly, and conducted me through secret pas- 
sages to some splendid statues, such as I had 
never before beheld. He first bound me to him 
by mysterious arts, and then by his knowledge of 
the joyous lives of the ancient Greeks ; and urg- 
ing me to imitate their mode of life, poured more 
gold into my hands than I knew how to use, But 
he also taught me more baneful practices, and I 
became the most dissolute and effeminate volup- 
tuary in Rome. Nor was [ satisfied with the visi- 
ble world,—I began to knock at the gate of futu- 
rity ; not that it might enlighten me, but that it 
might be subservient to my base purposes. Con- 
nected, as you must have remarked he is, with 
powerful spirits, and having secured me in his 





toils, my terrible guide now wished me to become 
partaker of all his secrets, and to aid him in bring- 
ing under his subjection man and nature, as the 
Grecian deities in olden times had done.” 

The old man here crossed both himself and his 
son, saying, “Then you voluntarily fled from all 
that is holy ?” 

«‘ But,” continued Freimund, ‘‘I was to begin 
with abjuring country, kindred, and religion—and 
disguised as you have seen me, to become his ser- 
vant, under the hated name of Negromarte, till the 
time of my trial was past, when with a new form 
of perfect beauty, I was to assume a divine appel- 
lation. Even my conductor would become young 
again, and laying aside his mask, his countenance 
would be relieved from that hideous deformity 
which a spell has thrown over it. On this terri- 
ble probation we came into this good town, to try 
if I were abandoned enough, under a strange dis- 

uise, to ridicule father, mother, and home ; then 
on to renounce that Being in whom the learned 
heathens do not believe.—Oh! God be praised, 
who threw the dreadful one upon a sick bed, and 





saved me from the awful fate into which I was 
about to be plunged !” 

Again they knelt down, and father and bride 
joined with him in earnest prayer. 

“‘Carry the bride home,” said Helfrad, ‘ and 
present her to your mother, to whom you must 
relate all.” 

** All!” sighed Freimund ; “ah! if one might 
but conceal this misery from the tender, pious 
woman,” 

But his father replied, ** My son, truth is good, 
but the whole truth is better ; for without perfect 
truth there can be no love.” 

Freimund bowed his head in humble submis- 
sion, and returned home hand in hand with a con- 
soling angel, whose soothing conversation cheered 
and encouraged him, while the old man went to 
his patient. 

With a serious countenance he stepped up to 
the bed, saying, ‘‘ Sir, 1 have again found my 
son—would it had happened sooner—but I have 
just learned that he is in your service ; reckon no 
longer on his assistance.” He then began to pre- 
pare draughts and medicines with as much good 
humor as if nothing had happened. 

The Mask trembled violently. At length he 
faltered out these words, ‘‘ And wilt thou not for- 
sake me until I am recovered ?” 

“ Ah!” replied Helfrad, ‘*can you doubt it? 
Am [ not appointed by God and the magistrates 
to do my duty |” 

The Invalid sighed heavily, and pressed his 
fostering hand. 

** Has Negro——” 

“That name I forbid,” interrupted the doctor 
earnestly ; and the other correcting himself, re- 
plied, “* Has Freimund revealed to you who I am ? 
A solemn oath ensures his silence.” 

** And he keeps it,” said the old man; ‘my 
son has not begun his reformation with perjury.” 

**T will intrust you with it,” rejoined the Inva- 
lid, ** if you desire, and it will astonish you ; but 
it would distress me much.” 

‘*Give yourself no trouble,” said the doctor ; 
‘*T am not curious, and God forbid that I should 
render your situation more painful than it is.” 

With these words he hastened home, where he 
found his son in the arms of a weeping, forgiving 
mother, and of a happy bride. After a little while 
Helfrad took Frau Gertrude aside, and earnestly 
entreated her not to tempt their son, by foolish 
questions, to break his oath, adding, ‘* You like 
to hear something new, but the fresh planted tree 
may not have taken deep root; after a year is 
over, I hope you may ask him as much as you 
wish to know.” 

Nor did the father’s hope deceive him, Our 
holy religion again took possession of Freimund’s 
heart, strengthened by the storms of temptation 
against which he had been forced to struggle. A 
happier probation did the young man now expe- 
rience, under the eyes of his parents, and in the 
possession of Angela; and the true old German 
art again refreshed its recovered disciple with its 
sweetest pleasures, 

Meanwhile the Invalid recovered from his sick- 
ness ; and as the doctor took leave of him with 
many pious warnings, he listened with great 
calmness, and replied in a soft and timid voice, 
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“Do you then really believe that I can yet be 
saved ?” 

«« Why not 2” rejoined the doctor ; “ the eternal 
God still lives.” The convalescent then humbly 
besought him to obtain permission that he should 
do penance in a neighboring convent, and that his 
mask should be allowed to remain, his face being 
so hideous ; and again the red glaring eyes flamed 
so strangely through, that the good doctor, con- 
trary to his custom, cast down his own, He also 
begged to conceal his name, in order that the 
knowledge of it might not terrify the monks, or 
perhaps awaken idle curiosity on account of the 
strange mystery in which his own life, and that 
of another, were involved. Helfrad promised to 
do what he could, and in a short time arranged 
everything according to the wishes of the stranger 

Received within the holy walls of Mariahulf, 
the latter performed such severe penance, as at 
first alarmed, but afterward greatly edified the 
brethren. His voice became milder, the glare of 
his eyes gradually less fearful, nay at last serene 
and pleasant. Then, in full assembly, the Abbot 
said to him, “ Penitent, the spirit announces to 
me that your sins are forgiven, and that your face 
has again become like that of a human being; 
thou hast no further need to conceal it under that 
horrible mask—I therefore command thee to re- 
move it.” 

The sinner bent submissively to obey the Ab- 
bot’s command, and the heavenly composed fea- 
tures of an old man met the astonished gaze of 
the brotherhood. Then they all praised God, 
took the restored one into their pious society, and 
named him Brother Redivivus. 

Meanwhile Freimund lived a blessed life by 
Angela’s side, and his probation being finished, 
they were married. For the first time, he saw 
brother Redivivus at a procession; and upon 
learning who he was, every shade of grief disap- 
peared from his mind, and he felt as if all his 
faults were fully forgiven. He afterward painted 
a likeness of the monk, so beautiful and full of 
life, thattit was considered the master-piece of his 
celebrated pencil. 

When Freimund and Angela had been about 
three years married, and with their parents were 
returning from the baptismal ceremony of their 
first-born son, they met the funeral of brother 
Redivivus He had quietly fallen asleep in the 
Lord. The christening party joined the other, 
and Helfrad, Gertrude, Freimund, Angela, and 
their sweet smiling babe, accompanied the re- 
claimed one to his everlasting rest. 

Many years afterward it was discovered, that 
the portrait of brother Redivivus, which Freimund 
had painted, bore the most striking resemblance 
to that of Waener, the disciple of the celebrated 
Faustus*—only the latter appeared to be a demon 
sinking downward, while the former seemed an 
ascending angel. 

* Most of our readers are aware, that even the redoubted 
Don Giovanni sinks into the shade when compared with the 
far-famed John Faust, or Faustus, of whorn it is recorded 
that he sold his shadow to the evil one, and committed all 
kinds of diablerie ; but there may be some who do not know 
that tuis character of Faust is quite fictitious—that, on the 
contrary, he was one of the greatest benefactors of his race. 
To Faustus we are indebted fur some of the most important 
discoveries in the art of printing. To him and to his coad- 
jutors we also owe the first printed edition of the bible, 


(1450,) his second edition ofwhich was so exceedingly beau- 
tiful, that in 1462 he sold copies of it in Paris, which were 





believed the werk of magic, and brought from 500 to 600 
crowns. It is highly probable that his efforts to enlighten 
the world, by rendering the Scriptures more accessible to all 
classes, brought down upon him the indignation of the 
monks: for it is generally understood, that to them he is 
indebted for the obluquy which has since been attached to 
his name. 

Faust was a wealthy citizen of Mentz; and abont 1442 
embarked with the utmost spirit in prosecution of the art of 
printing, some rude attempts at which had been executed a 
few years before. So hearty, indeed, was he in the cause, 
that he bestowed his only daughter on Peter Schoeffer, one 
of his assistants, and the Wagner, we believe, of our story, 
for having discovered, after repeated trials, how metal types 
might be cast in a matrix, in place of being cuT—such hav- 
ing lately supersed: d the use of wooden letters. 

Schoeffer survived his father-in-law twenty years, Faust 
having died abvut 1471, furnishing a subject for one of the 
most majestic dramas in any language--the ‘* Faust” of 
Geothe—which is now familiar to the English reader by the 


elegant translation of Lord F. Leveson Gower. 
TRANSLATOR, 





DREAMS. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH HOLMES. 


On, once I thought that happy dreams 
Were angel whisperings, 

And to that youthful fancy yet 
My girlish spirit clings ; 

Thongh proud philosophy has taught 
That the bright links of mind 

Form the pure chain of being with 
Jehovah and mankind— 

Fortin the firm chain by which the sou} 
Ascends to Heaven above, 

And the briglit steps where angels tread 
And sing their songs of love. 

A child—I thought that angel throngs 
Came to the earth at even, 

And hushed the budding flowers to sleep 
With melody from Heaven— 

Folding the petals of the rose 
Upon its golden breast, 

And gently swinging the lily bell 
Until it sank to rest ; 

Kissing the violet’s perfumed lip, 
And the rays of the butter-cup, 

With a smile for the gaudy tulip, too, 
As its leaves they folded up; 

A sinile for all—their mission bright 
Was welcome among the flowers, 

From the nodding heath-flower’s dewy bell, 
To the old o’er-ivied towers. 

To the warblers, too, these angels came, 
And smoothed each ruffled wing— 

Whispering a hope tothe unfledged ones, 
Of the songs that they might sing, 

When their wings were stirred in the summer air, 
Or spread on the morning breeze, 

Or folded up to rest awhile 
*Mid the leaves of the forest-trees. 

A bald-head eagle on tired wing, 
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Was carelessly fluttering by, 

As if vexed that night shouldever fling] 
Her drapery over the sky; ? 

But a kind hand smoothed its ruffed plumes, 
And sang till its task was done," 

Then promised no cloud on the morn should float, 
’T wixt its flight and the garish sun. 

An ocean shell from its cavern deep 
By a careless surge was flung, 

And up on arough o’er-hanging cliff 
The rich hued thyme was hung; 

But alight wing guided its downward course, 
’Till it lay on the sandy shore, 

While spirits were tuning its viewless chords 
To the sound of the ocean’s roar. 

When my eyelids drooped at eventide, 
Methought that an angel, bright, 

Was smoothing the fine lung Jashes down 
To lay through the darksome night ; 

And I dared not lift them again to see 
The bright forms hovering near, 

For fear the gentle spirit might 
In anger disappear, 

And wing its way to the curtained home 
Of joy beyond the skies, 

And forget again to draw the veil 
From its twinkling starlit eyes. 

Oh, I knew the gemsin the midnight sky 
Were watchers of all below, 

Though the old astrologers studied well, 
The source of their light to know ;— 

I knew they were watching the gallant ship 
As it rode on the foaming sea, 

That they guided the wind as it onward came, 
Through the tight ropes rushing free ; 

But they also shone on a maiden fair, 
As she gazed on the broad blue deep, 

And carriedher prayer to their father’s throne, 
That he would her lover keep. 

They whispered a word in the sailor’s ear, 
And he saw the loved once more— 

He is far away o’er the bounding sea, 
With the cherished ones onshore. 

A mother’s arms are round him cast,— 
A look from a dark blue eye, 

And he wakes to find that an angel’s wing 
Has been spread ’neatha sonthern sky. 

Hark! ’tis a song for the maiden’s ear, 
She is off on the heaving sea, 

The petrel screams in its stormy flight, 
But the sailors shout with glee; 

“ Hurra, hurra, for the gallant bark! 
She will ride ’till the storm is past— 

Oh the good ship braves the mountain wave, 
And is safe in the tempest blast.” 

1 said thatdreams were whisperings 
From the blest throng above— 

They came, their mission to fulfill, 
As messengers of love; 

And though my childhood visions all 
May never come again, 

Yet well I know are brilliant links 
Yet left in life’s strong chain. 

I dream no more of fairy land— 
Of elves and water sprite, 

But still bright spirits come to me, 
Through all the stilly night, 

And whisper of a home of bliss, 
Far, far beyond the skies, 

Where all is perfect happiness— 
Where pure love never dies: 

And then I float on brightest wings, 
Above the things of earth, 

And revel in sublimer joys— 
A heaven-born spirit’s mirth ! 


Jounstown, N.Y., March, 1846. 





THE WHALERS ATTACKED BY BEARS. 


“SEE ENGRAVING. 


WueEn we see the gallant vessel leaving port with 
a favorable wind, her white sails gracefully 
swelling, we are struck with her beauty, and na- 
turally look with pride upon the majestic objet 
which so nobly proclaims the intelligence of man, 
When we see the steamboat forcing its way with- 
out sails against wind and tide, rendering one ele- 
ment subservient to man’s victory over another, 
we feel still more proudly the wide sphere of ac- 
tion and command allowed to the human race 
The elements seem subject to his power, and he 
indulges in a hope that the air, the only one that 
till now yields him but scanty aid in his victori- 
ous exertions over the face of inanimate nature, 
will likewise in time be explored by the insatiable 
curiosity and advancing science of man. It is 
right and just that we should rejoice in the noble 
part that has been allotted to us, the keystone 
and pearl of the creation in this lower world, pro- 
vided we rejoice in a proper spirit, as knowing 
that all these great gifts are but as so many talents 
lent unto us by God to forward his own objects. 
With the progress of science He has permitted to 
man a greater command over the elements, a more 
complete victory over the birds of the air, the 
beasts of the field, and the fishes of the sea. The 
leviathans of the ocean flee before him, and seek 
in other depths, unexplored by their inexorable 
foe, a place of refuge to rear their young, and 
rule undisturbed over their fellow-inhabitants of 
the ocean. Yet, although the victory is signal, 
the Almighty, as if to restrain the pride of man, 
proclaims aloud that it is but limited ; our own 
coast, with its race of brave and sturdy pilots, 
witnesses yearly the loss of hundreds, the vic- 
tims of the raging sea, which, occasionally rising 
in awful majesty, proclaims that God is great, and 
man, with all his boasted power, but little. 

The improvements in navigation, and the use 
of fire-arms have rendered the conquest over the 
animal creation more complete, although in the 
jungles of Asia many a poor Hindoo falls a vic- 
tim to the crafty and relentless tiger. Among the 
animals who, in the vicinity of the shore, in the 
inhospitable icy regions of the north, boldly en- 
tered into a contest with man, are the white or 
polar bears, now an easy victim to the unerring 
marksman, but terrible antagonists to the unarmed 
fisherman (for in their imminent danger we can 
scarceiy dignify with the name of weapon the 
knife which the poor youth so courageously uses) 
in the plate before us, It is engraved froma picture 
by M. Biard, who accompanied the first scientific 
expedition sent out by the King of the French to 
Scandinavia and Iceland, and is therefore person- 
ally acquainted with the magnificent scenery of 
the North, which he has here portrayed with his 
usual talent. The vast icebergs, reflecting the 
tints of heaven in all the magic variety of color, 
would be the theme of admiration to the calm 
spectator. But they only add to the terror of the 
poor fellows before us, for they have brought 
with them the powerful bears, who little recking 
the power of man, approach in shoals against the 
three miserable beings, who wage unequal war 
with them. What avail their struggles, but to 
protract their fate! On they come, their insatia- 
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ble enemies, snuffing the air and thirsting for hu- 
man blood. With their weak knives they strive 
to protect themselves: vain are all their efforts: 
one shaggy bear, indeed, falls lifeless—another is 
Re a still, while the life-blood is gush- 
ing, fiercely continues the attack, and others, who 
cannot reach their foes, wreak their indomitable 
rage upon the frail boat, and seize it with their 
teeth. A shoal of hungry associates, scenting 
blood and strife from afar, swim from their icy 
resting-place to swell the number of the assail- 
ants, But before they come the struggle wuti be 
over. A consciousness of their horrid fate alrea- 
dy palsies their courage ; the youth continues to 
strike, but the elder mariner shrinks from his foe 
in fearful agony. In a few moments the boat 
will float unguided by the hand of man, and, if 
not dashed to pieces against the mighty masses of 
ice, may serve to warn their companions in the 
distance of their miserable fate. 

The animal that has here gained the victory 
over man is the white or polar bear, in the lan- 
guage of zoologists, ursus maritimus, It often 
grows to a vast size; the skins of some of them 
are thirteen feet long. It feeds on flesh, the icy 
regions which it inhabits producing no plants. It 
has been met with in the highest latitudes reached 
by navigators above 80 deg., nor does it seem 
ever to have been seen further south than New- 
foundland. Its bounds in respect to longitude are 
very limited, it being unknown except on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, Greenland, and Spitz- 
bergen, on one side, and those of Nova Zembla 
on the other ; for such as have appeared on other 
parts have been brought there involuntarily on 
floating islands of ice; so that the intermediate 
countries of Norway and Iceland are acquainted 
with them only by accident. During the summer 
the white bears are either resident on islands of 
ice, or passing from one to another. They swim 
admirably, and continue that exercise six or seven 
leagues, and dive with great agility. They are 
often found in shoals ; in a ine voyage Scores- 
by’s crew killed twenty, and took four alive. 
Owing to the want of opportunities of observing 
an animal residing in regions so little frequented 
by man, many of their more interesting habits 
have been but partially ascertained. The female 
brings forth two young at a time; many moving 
incidents of their parental affection are on record, 
The English frigate Carcase was frozen in by the 
ice, on a voyage of discovery. Themen had laid 
pieces of ss flesh on the fire to extract the 
oil, when suddenly a she-bear, with two cubs 
nearly as large as herself, came running across 
the ice. They took the flesh from the fire and 
greedily devoured it. The crew threw down large 
pieces of flesh from the ship, which the mother 
carried immediately to her young, retaining but 
little for herself. As she was carrying away the 
last piece some of the crew fired, and killed the 
two cubs, at the same time wounding the old one, 
but not mortally. The scene that ensued was so 
touching that even the rough sailors were moved. 
The wounded mother, hardly able to crawl, tore 
the flesh in pieces, and laid it before her young, 
as before; when she saw that they would not eat, 
she laid her paws first on one and then on the 
other, and tried to raise them, moaning all the 
while. When she found all her endeavors vain, 





she crawled away, but returned and licked their 
wounds, She did so a third time ; but finding at 
last that they were dead, she raised her head to- 
ward the ship, and gave a fearful howl. The 
sailors fired again—nine balls took effect; she fell 
between her young, and died licking their wounds. 





MISERIES OF A HANDSOME 
MAN. 


Misertes of a handsome man! Young ladies 
will smile and old men look incredulous at this 
declaration, but Jet not either of those classes 
deem me an object of envy ;—far from it, Little 
do they imagine how I am led to reproach my 
beautiful mouth, to look daggers at my brilliant 
eyes, to devote each particular feature to the most 
particularly unpleasant fate that ever unhappy 
beauty endured. How often do I envy the peace- 
ful state of mind which they who are called “‘or- 
dinary people,” they who have everything “in 
common” are destined to enjoy—they whose noses 
luxuriate in such an insignificancy of such as 
never to have excited the impertinent attacks either 
of admiration or of envy—whose eyes nobody 
knows the color of—whose height is five feet 
something—in short, whose whole personal attri- 
butes are framed with such attention to the golden 
mean as never to have attracted attention. Per- 
haps my readers may smile at this—they will not 
understand the nature of my miseries—let them 
listen. 

My infancy was my golden age; mountains of 
sugar plums, oceans of jellies, torrents of kisses, 
were the rewards I received for being born a 
beauty. Oh, that I could have always continued 
six years old! But the scene soon changed, the 
first hint I received that life was in future to con- 
sist of something else than comfits and kisses, 
was from my father, who told my mother in my 
presence, that the boy’s pretty face was likely to 
make him a pretty fool. From that time my fate 
darkened. I was sent to school, where the boys 
called me Polly, and the master told me witha 
jeer, when his infernal cane was on my back, not 
to spoil my pretty face with crying. Some of the 
bigger ruffians would absolutely squirt ink on my 
face, and tell me they were beauty spots ;—a 
thousand indignities of this sort were my unfor- 
tunate lot. When I left school the prospect 
brightened a little; I was yet too young to be an 
object of fear to mammas or curiosity to daugh- 
ters, My prettiness was as yet thought amusing ; 
nay, So innocent was its nature at that time, that 
a maiden lady, verging toward what is emphati- 
cally called a certain age, who had taken a fancy 
to portrait painting, actually desired me to sit to 
her, my face was like the Apollo’s. I never sat 
but once, and after some time I learned that the 
old cat had remarked, that whatever likeness the 
rest of my face might bear to the Apollo, my 
eyes were unquestionably full of the devil! That 
remark clung to me for years after, I never got 
the better of it. For a year or two, however, I 
may be said to have enjoyed my existence ; but 
“a change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 

It was discovered that I was vain,—“ all hand- 
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some ome are vain, you know—and then to see 
how the creature walks, one can tell that he fan- 
cies all the world admire him.” It was to no 

urpose changing my walk; if I walked upright, 
it was pride—if negligently, it was affectation. I 
cut my chin unfortunately with a razor, and then 
—the criticisms that were showered on the unfor- 
tunate bit of court plaister, it was necessary to 
strip off the plaister twenty times a day to satisfy 
every aunt and cousin and female friend, that it 
was a real wound, and not intended as a beauty 
spot. Not a coat could I wear, but it was said to 
have employed half a dozen men in making, and 
as many more in altering—a report was spread 
abroad that a tailor was one whole night and day 
locked up in my room, andj myself with him, 
altering a coat in which I was to appear at a ball 
that evening. Then the observations—* It really 
was ridiculous for a good-looking young man to 
be so puppyish ; it would be excusable in an ugly 
one.” Anything to please. I changed my plan 
and appeared a sloven,—hat unbrushed, clothes 
awkwardly arranged, neckcloth vilely tied— 
worse and worse. The battery changed its fire, 
but was as murderous as ever—-“ cleanliness and 
attention to dress are the bounden duty of all 
young persons, no personal graces can excuse in- 
attention to these essentials,”—that was my oid 
aunt, “ Well now really, Harry, this is too bad, 
we, you know, have admired your face long 
enough, and are not so afraid of its powerful in- 
fluence as to desire you to disguise yourself in that 
horrid dress—it is really shocking,”—that was 
my young cousin, ‘‘ Have you seen that piece of 
vanity, Mr. ——, lately? He imagines because 
he has the handsomest face of any person we 
know, he is entitled to be the most vilely dressed 
—the brute !’—that was every body. 

I grew up to man’s estate, the plot against me 
thickened; the world seemed one great critic, who 
had nothing to do but to write articles upon beauty 
and vanity, and garde-a-vous young maidens. 
Mothers now began to gather together their daugh- 
ters behind the folds of their gigot sleeves, when- 
ever I made my appearance, The society of the 
young, I was debarred from, and none but the old 
and ugly were left me. Then—the scandalous re- 
ports that were circulated about my habits. One 
said, he or she (I forget which), had heard that I 
slept with my whiskers in curl papers, another 
that [ was three hours and twenty-five minutes 
tying my cravat, and that I spoiled several dozen 
during the operation; another that I had been 
heard to say that I would make love to any ten 
women in one day, and make them promise to 
marry me the next ; “‘ he must be immoral, heis so 
handsome, and then the women do spoil those 
men creatures so, when they are at all good-look- 
ing; for my part, I detest men:” that was Miss 
Juliana Scraggneck ; and she certainly ought to 
have had good reason for the detestation, for no 
one ever looked at me more than herself. The 
worst of all this was, that the pretty creatures 
themselves believed all that was told them—* this 
was the unkindest cut of all.” I could have 
borne all the criticisms and espionage of the anti- 
quated Hecates, and gloried in the idea of reveng- 
ing myself, by —s a conquest of some bloom- 
ing young creature, but this was denied me; I 


was the object of universal fear. Elder sisters 





would tell their younger sisters to ‘* keep close,” 
to them, when I entere1a room, and would acquire 
a reputation for courage by venturing to answer 
my questions. I was peeped at over fans, and 
viewel through door chinks. I was treated, in 
fact, asa monster. I verily believe, to have been 
seen alone with me, would have ruined a girl’s 
reputation; however, they gave me but little 
chance. 

I grew melancholy, misanthropic; I likened 
myself to the wandering jew, to the last man— 
life is a burden to them, beauty to me. I lost 
my spirits and forsook society,—more libels, 
“Ah, I knew it would come to this; I said he 
would repent of his sins at last ; well, let him be 
miserable, it may be some consolation to the many 
whose hearts he has broken.” This was said of 
me—of me, who never would have dreamed that 
women had any hearts at all, or if they had, I 
might have supposed them made of adamant, so 
little were they ever softened by words or deeds 
of mine. Have they any hearts? the tigresses, 
But it was plain that whatever plan I might choose 
to adopt, I should be subject to the like attacks. 
It was the fable of the miller and his donkey ; 
nothing would: but, alas! the likeness reaches 
no father,—the miller sold his donkey, my beauty 
could not be sold. 

My friend George Singleton married. Now, 
thought I, there is a retreat for me, in his domes- 
tic circle, there I may be happy; my friend will 
make one woman reasonable ; she will admit me, 
perhaps even she will induce others of her sex to 
take pity on me. Vain hopes, foolish anticipa- 
tions! The very first visit I paid them, George 
looked uneasy, shifted his chair, made signs to 
his wife (I saw it all, miserable wretch that Iam, 
suffering has made my senses acute), till at last 
his wife quitted the presence, under the plea of a 
violent head-ache (I never saw a woman look bet- 
ter in my life), while he was so confoundedly 
civil, that I made my retreat, as soon as possible. 
I saw it all, but it was too good a chance to be 
given up. I called again—the dose was repeated, 
and the eternal head-ache again sent her off. I 
reproached him with want of confidence, and he 
replied with the most provoking candor, ‘‘ why, 
my dear fellow, I really am as proud of your ac- 
quaintance as ever, but you see I am married, and 
you are aware that you—you—” he began to 
stammer, but I cut him short, what was the good 
of listening to what I knew beforehand ; he was 
afraid to trust me with his wife. 

One trial more. I softened down all my obnox- 
ious beauties, combed my hair straight, clipped 
my mustachios, muffled the face as much as pos- 
sible, corrected everything that I thought was 
prominent in my manners, exercised myself in all 
awkward attitudes ; in short, defaced and vulgar- 
ized myself as much as possible, to make myself 
as much like ordinary humanity as lay in my 
power, and then tried if society would look upon 
me in my altered shape, The trial partially suc- 
ceeded, and I was permitted to pay my addresses 
to a beautiful girl. But here my pen fails me— 
never shall I have the courage to describe—how 
I was obliged to hold my handkerchief before my 
face when her confounded relations were about 
(she herself was not so particular)—how I was 
obliged to vary my position, so as to show my- 
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self in the worst light in their presence; how it 
was at last discovered in spite of my attempts at 
concealment ; how my beauty clung to me in spite 
of all the abominably libelous insinuations from 
all quarters, that a handsome man admires nothing 
but himself ; how the difficulties were at last got 
over—ring bought, house furnished, when every- 
thing was overturned by myself. 1 unfortunately 
was discovered by my beauty gazing in a looking- 
glass ; and here I solemnly declare, that | was not 
admiring myself, but merely endeavoring to dis- 
cover the cause of a violent titillation at the ex- 
tremity of my nose, I was perceived, I say, by 
her, and there the affair ended. ‘‘ She never would 
marry a man who looked at a looking-glass while 
she was in the room; her friends had told her it 
would come to that.” 

Think of that !—So now it is all over with me. 
I see that I am a marked man, and nothing that 
I can do will ever alter the current of my fate. 
I have had serious thoughts lately of disfiguring 
my face with a razor, or some such device, to bring 
myself down to the standard of ordinary perfec- 
tion which these despots have established; but 
after all it might be of little avail; fate is against 
me. I have calmed myself down to something 
like content, and am waiting for the period when 
time will have whitened my hair, pulled out my 
teeth, bent my body, and made me fit to be seen. 


on RnAAn 





HEADS OF HORSES PHRENOLOGICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


«‘ Heaps of horses !” exclaims the reader, “* a queer 
subject for an essay.” Well we admit it, “ gen- 
tle” or “« simple” reader. Why should not horses 
have “ developments” as well as those with whom 
they are constantly ‘ saddled ?” 

We never see a horse whose carriage attracts 
our attention without examining his head, though 
we may not strictly confine ourselves to phreno- 
logical precedents in our investigation. Charts, 
plans and temperaments, are of course set at de- 
fiance, and we adduce this fact, not only as a cer- 
tain evidence of our induction in the premises, but 
as establishing with unvarying certainty the truth 
of our theory. 

Show me a baker’s horse who has ever taken it 
into his head to rush down the street and butter 
the hot rolls with blue clay, or even show any 
lurking predilection for the gratuitous distribution 
of muddy gingerbread, and I'll wage his value that 
I'll pick him out of a whole dozen equally spirited 
chargers. Among such members of the ‘*mute 
creation” the moral faculties are not altogether de- 
fective ; but ‘* mirthfulness” predominates to such 
an extent, that it gives a spontaneous impulse to 
all their actions, and exempts them from traveling 
in that exemplary beatitude which renders them 
the favorite subjects of personal laudation of all 
old maids, and old ladies, reveling in poney-etic 
indulgence. 

The high consideration of cultivating elementa- 
ry principles, and early engrafting a proper sense 
of moral obligation, have important weight in im- 
proving their condition ; but it is the same with 





chargers as phrenologists declare it to be with the 
human species: it is only necessary to make a 
new horse to reach perfection. 

The converse of what I have described is the 
private cab horse, He is lordly, bold and digni- 
fied, with self-esteem large, adhesiveness promi- 
nent, and the morale well developed, yet depend- 
ing mainly on breeding and cultivation His is 
no revolutionary spirit, and to be caught in a scur- 
vy trick would forever destroy his sensibility to 
shame, He is grave in demeanor, too proud to be 
petted, and has rather an antipathy to fat old la- 
dies. He will stand for hours before an empty 
manger, and never so much as once insert his nose 
into his neighbor's for a single mouthful. He is 
occasionally taciturn and moody, but resents a cut 


| of the whip on the instant by a brisk trot, and his 
| angeris thoroughly appeased by hearing the wheels 


rattle merrily behindhim, Sometimeshisspiritsare 
affected in such a degree that he appears entirely 
crestfallen, but that is obviated by his owner's 


| knowledge of his disposition, who tightens the 


check rein; but such artificial embellishments are 
the manufactured article—not true Bucephelean 
dignity. 

That the mental endowments of a horse depend 
greatly upon his physiological organization there 
can be little room for doubt. For instance, the 
large s:xteen span coach horse is nothing of a Hot- 
spur, and though his ‘* coachey” may satisfy his 
percussion temper with a blow without a word, 
yet he ever manifests the same patient regard for 
public morals. 

The small, sleek, well-fed saddle pony is the 
very antipodes of this. Fretful, fiery and restive, 
one can never rely upon his courtesy. His head 
is perfection in point of classical formation, with 
firmness and individuality remarkably prominent. 
Tune is very moderate indeed, in such a ratio, that 
one of Rosini’s masterly creations, played by one 
of the best bands in the metropolis, will gain 
complete ascendancy over our reasoning faculties, 
and destroy both his, and the vehicles, equilibrium, 
together with a great many others, if immediate 
measures are not taken to convince the musicians 
that Nimrod’s ear is defective. It very frequently 
happens then gentlemen of their craft refuse to 
humor the crotchety whim-whams of any Jehu; 
then any one can see its results to perfection. He 
seems to catch, as by inspiration, the tune, and 
begins a ‘‘ cachuca” conamore. At every change 
of the air he makes a rush among the crowd of 
blacks usually attendant upon such exhibitions, 
and scatters them, without any previous notice, 
out of the sight and sound of music and musi- 
cians. Returning to the charge, he then makes 
up his mind to divest himself of his burden, and 
with one or more skilful gyrations, he leaves his 
rider standing on his head in the middle of the 
street, thereby giving him a “ development” not 
enumerated by phrenologists, After mistaking 
one of the adjacent shop windows for a looking 
glass, and dispersing apple-stands ad infinitum, he 
departs, shrouded in a cloud of dust, for parts un- 
known. 

“The horse,” says some distinguished < Vet,’ 
“‘when domesticated is in a painfully artificial 
state, and in such situations manifest a softness 
and tenderness to which they are never subject in 
their natural condition.” Judging by daily evi- 
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dence of the fallacy of this, we unhesitatingly 
pronounce it a base calumny upon the species. 
‘* Softness and tenderness!” Why if this were 
really the fact, the whole race of horses would 
have become extinct long since. 

Pray for what purpose were humane societies 
instituted ? To mollify the speculations of such 
philosophers, one instance will suffice. We saw 
a horse last week, with ‘‘ one of the finest heads 
in the United States,” so cruelly beaten by his 
driver, that had he been anything softer than thun- 
derbolts, he would have been most assuredly 
transformed into a jelly beneath the lash of his 
master, Cruel barbarian ! in the event of his being 
carried before a magistrate, [’d expend my last 
farthing to bribe the judges into giving him an 
honorary degree at our state institutions, there to 
enjoy the otium cum in dignitate of offended hu- 
manity. 


We once possessed a prodigy in horse-flesh ; | 


he was a little runt, scarcely larger than a new- 
foundland dog, but with intelligence almost hu- 
man, Woaoen in harness he invariably regulated 
his freaks by the indulgence of his driver, and 
whenever the least intimation was made for him 
to go to the right, he resisted every appeal to rea- 
son or persuasion, and went to the leit; thinking, 
perhaps, the conjecture of genius superior to ar- 
gument guided by defective logic. If children 
drove him he acted from the presumption that 
they were under his charge, and threw off all re- 
serve. He would frequently take a passing fancy 
to lie down after ascending a hill, and indulge upon 
the most solemn public occasions, in a freedom of 
manners to a criminal extent. All these eccentri- 
cities were, of course, more pleasing to the young- 
sters than the most rapid locomotion. He would 
sometimes loiter on his way home, aud not arrive 
till late in the evening, and for full a mile we could 
hear them shouting and screaming with laughter 
at his oddities. Between him and a pig about the 
premises there existed an uninterrupted friendship ; 
they played and slept together like kittens, and 
frequently in their gambols he would mischievous- 
ly extract a squeal by taking the curl out of his 
friend’s tail with his teeth, arguing perhaps that 
it was less ornamental than when straight and 
flowing like his own. 

Mino always knew who enjoyed his jokes best 
as well as those who were most disposed to en- 
dure his whimsicalities. Discretion was with 
him not only the better part, but the whole of 
valor, and he consequently played his pranks 
with the children only. He would sometimes 
yield to the persuasive eloquence of his young 
mistress, whose reproving voice seemed to bring 
home to his bosom a sense of his transgressions, 
and whenever he obstinately refused to give the 
road to an approaching vehicle, a ‘‘ There, Mino 





is naughty now,” from her, touched his gallantry 
to the quick, and the point was yielded without 
any serious results, It was the reverse with her | 
hothealed brother, with whom prerogative rather | 
than privilege reigned paramount, They were | 
never friends, though not avowed enemies, and | 
whenever the peace of the family was threatened | 
by their disagreement, an armistice was effected | 
through the intervention of Ninon, who appeased | 
her brother's anger by extortingan auto de fé from | 
Mino. I recollect he got into difliculties with a| 


neighbor’s horse, (much older and more expe- 
rienced than myself by thebye) about some “dis- 
puted territory” or pasture; the juveniles were 
present and wished it submitted to arbitration, 
but Mino wanted “all or none,” and got severely 
bitten for his foolhardiness, The childrea “ gave 
notice” of hostilities by running home, screaming 
that ‘Mino was deal! Mino was dead! A great 
ugly horse had killed poor Mino.” Mino is alive 
however, and now that all difficulties are over, 
submits tacitly to ‘* joint occupation.” 

Mino among his other gifts, has, like Dr. Syn- 
tax, a love of the picturesque. Often “ when 
sunset was on the hills,” and far along the hori- 
zon the clouds, like beds of embers, moved ma- 
jestically along their evening’s journey, has this 
same brute, as if gifted with a spiritual insight, 
carried us to places flushed with unearthly beau- 
ty. It was his delight to go upon such excur- 
sions, and he either knew his master’s taste, or 
had a sense of the beautiful, one or the other— 
but so broad an assertion as this may stagger the 
phrenological sages. One thing is certain, he 
never tired in his researches, though an abundant 
supper awaitel his return. The pleasures of the 
table were never one of Mino’s weak points, not 
his !—agremens de la vie, were all that were ne- 
cessary for a horse whose self-denial favored the 
adage, ‘* Bis vincet qui se vincit in victoria.” 
Every dog has his in, says the moralist, but 
Mino had Sunday in the afternoon. We turned 
him out on such days to skip and hop among the 
grass-hoppers, and always after such indulgence 
the whole neighborhood were assembled to catch 
him again. How meekly he wore his “ head- 
dress,” when caught, and what a look of mutual 
trust and confidence he gave the groom, after run- 
ning him off his legs, It was quite delightful to 
behold ! 

One of the most knowing and viscious cobs 
we ever beheld was a vixen of a mare, whose 
body bore ample evidence of her wickedness, 
without looking at her head; she belonged to a 
peldlar, and though every part of her wretched 
hulk bore unmistakeable proof of transgression 
and its penalties, vet between them there existed 
a perfect understanding. If she caughta haggling 
customer the creature was as well aware of it as 
its master, and would invariably by a sudden start 
crush the toes of the buyer by dragging his cart 
unceremoniously over them. To what base uses 
may horses come! This poor jaded and broken 
creature had once been the fortunate favorite of 
his lordship’s stable. She had been the “ picke 
horse of many contrys,” which my lady had cho- 
sen for the chase. Away, like the wind, she 
flew, over dewy meadows with her lovely bur- 
den, sailing over monstrous stiles at a single 
bound—scaling the misty uplands and then down 
again into shady valleys, How human was her 
look and feeling when the soft hand patted her 
velvet sides, and smoothed her glossy crest. She 
pricked her ears in pride to hear the music of her 
name on lips that opened on a hinge of harmony, 
and felt a life renewed in every word. What a 
deceptive show of reluctance was kept up in re- 
turning home though she would have gladly drop- 
ped down to rest on the road, so dreadfully had 
her energies been overtasked. 

Tell us not that there is nothing more than 
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blind, ablivious instinct in such revelations! To | Skelton to wed a poor boy who can scarcely pur- 
those who close their eyes to everything not pal- | chase a mass for his father’s soul !” 
pable to sense and hearing, and shut out all man-|  “‘ Alas, it is too true!” replied the youth. “I 
ifestations of a life mute yet eloquent with sug- |am poor indeed ; but I covet not your gold, Mas- 
gestiveness, it may be unnatural; but to those i ter Skelton ; give me but your sweet daughter, 
whose vision is not confined to that narrow | and—” 
boundary, barren to everything but matter of fact} ‘* And thou wilt make her a beggar, like a mad 
analogies ; there yet lives many a lesson worth | boy as thou art,” interrupted the farmer: “ Away 
studying by the simple and learning by the wise ; | with thee, or thou wilt make me forget myself.” 
a lesson which teaches more deeply than all the! ‘‘ Be not angry, good Master Skelton : consi- 
theories ever taught in pulpits, or chanted in old |der my suit, and Jet me not die in despair, as I 
cathedral aisles, for they are those learned from | most surely shall an’ you refuse me,” 
the ample. page of nature, and revealed in her} ‘* Now out upon thee for a most graceless cois- 
boundless mysteries, itrel !” cried the old man, stamping with rage at 
History teems with anecdotes of horses, and to|the youth’s importunity, ‘ Dost thou think I 
have a sagacious and tractable war-steed has been | have refused Alan the miller, and Master William 
esteemed by many generals part of the battle, | the reeve, and Jenkin the rich mercer at the cross, 
Napoleon’s favorite is almost as famous as his | to take up with a son-in-law without a noble in 








rider. So was Alexander the Great’s—Washing- 
ton’s fills in a measure a niche of history. 
Imagine amid the storm of battle, the neigh of 
steeds catching the scent of war and trampling 
with haughty crest along the serried line. In 
‘‘ magnificently stern array” they swell the thun- 


derous voice, and paw the ground, impatient for | 


the conflict. Death walks the wind and they leap 
its fearful chasms, Jeaving their burden to sink 
into its yawning gulf, and “ with housing bloody 
red” stray off in open fields, amid all that peaceful 
and holy life that blooms in trees and flowers. 
As if no strife had marked his life, he crops the 
tender grass with famished eagerness, and forgets 
the twinge of wounds gasping with gory throats 
for cure, 
“ Home come the good steed but never came HB.” 


One of the most graphic and terrible pictures of 
Scott, is a description of Marmion’s steed in bat- 
tle: 

‘* Bloodshot his eye, his nostril spread, 
The loose reign dangling from his head— 
Saddle and housing bloody red— 
Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by.” 

What an irreparable loss to science were these 
heads! How the “ school” could have overlook- 
ed such “ specimens” is a matter of marvel to all 
lovers of the ‘“‘ Heads of Horses.” 


New York, March, 1846. 


~~ 





~~ 


THE RECOVERED TREASURE. 
AN OLD ENGLISH LEGEND. 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘THou has come on a bootless errand, Master 
Walter ;” get thee home, and stick close to the 
plough ; thou may’st one day become rich; but 
I cannot entertain thy suit now.” 

Thus spoke Ralph Skelton, the rich yeoman of 
Wyvill’s-Croft, to a rustic but handsome youth, 
who stood with his cap in his hand, in an attitude 
of profound deference. 

The words of the farmer fell on the youth’s ear 
like a sentence of excommunication. He fumbled 
his thrum cap, and shuffled his feet about, while 
he essayed in vain to stammer a reply. The far- 
mer observed his uneasiness, and continued, 

‘«« Prythee teaze me not again with thy silly 
requests, It becomes not the daughter of Ralph 


| his pouch? Get thee gone, boy, or by St. Bridget, 
| Dick the shepherd shall try if there be virtue in a 
crab-tree staff.” 

| Young Walter blushed with resentment at this 
/menace ; but his love for the old man’s daughter 
| forbade a harsh reply. 

| ** You treat me uncourteously,” said he mourn- 
ifully. ‘I wot not that my father’s ancient com- 
|rade would speak thus to his son. Who bore you 
on his back out of the press at Agincourt, sir, 
when hard blows were gotten cheaply ?” 

“Thy father, truly, Walter,” said the old man, 
ina much milder tone; ‘the service was both 
kind and timely ; but what boots it now? Am I 
to doom my daughter to—” 

** You will not doom her, sir,” interrupted the 
youth, eagerly catching at the old man’s softened 
tone, ‘* Ask her an’I have not her heart, Master 
Skelton: ask her that.” 

Again the farmer’s face flushed with anger. 

“She is a perverse and disobedient quean,” 
cried he wrathfully ; ‘‘ and thou hast taught her 
a bad lesson. Begone, sirrah! out o’ my house, 
or [ll take a course with thee !” 

Master Skelton turned on his heel, and quitted 
the room, leaving the youth in a state of mind 
which novelists say, ‘“‘may be better imagined 
than described.” 
| Walter Beveridge left the house in high dud- 
geon ; offended by Skelton’s harsh manner, and 
grieved to the heart at his unfeeling refusal to 
admit him asa suitor to his daughter. He mount- 
ed his little rough coated pony, and urging it to 
its utmost speed, rode homeward to unbosom his 
grief to his aged mother. As he galloped down 
the road, the sighing of the wind among the trees, 
and the hasty flight of the rooks to the neighbor- 
ing forest, gave warning of the coming storm. 
Heavy drops began to patter down as he reached 
his humble dwelling, and night drew on apace. 

Walter gave an account to his mother of his 
interview with the rich yeoman, the conclusion 
of which we have attempted to describe ; and after 
listening to sundry wise saws and apothegms 
which old ladies generally keep “cut and dry” 
for such like occasions, sat himself down in the 
chimney corner, to watch the dying embers of the 
fire, and ruminate on his hard destiny. 

In those rude days reading was not the evening 
pastime of men in his sphere, and he had there- 
fore ample room for his melancholy, with nothing 
| to divert it. Had he lived in our liberal and en- 
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lightened age, he might have sought and found | 


consolation in ** Macgowan’s Dialogues of De- 
vils,” or “ Hervey’s Meditations,” or ‘ Drelin- 
court,” or perhaps a soporific in some “ sacred” 
a but he hal none of these, and was there- 
ore thoroughly miserable, Meanwhile the storm 
increased, and the rain descended in torrents; the 
wind howled, and shook the humble dwelling, 
and the doors slattered on their hinges, as if beat- 
ing time to the music of the blast without—it was 
a sad night for the traveler, 

“ Heyday !” cried the old dame, “ ’tis a fearful 
night—they say the devil rides upon the blast in 
such storms, and the witches go to sea in their 
sieves,” 

“* Ay, marry, dear mother,” said Walter, raising 
his head despondingly, ‘* methinks the devil zs 
abroad to-night: if he be looking for.an usurer 
and a churl, he will find one eftsoons.” 

“*Hush !” said the dame, in a whisper, ‘it’s 
not for poor folk like us to say who is Satan’s 
chosen, Father John says he will sometimes 
take strange fancies, and fondle the needy, whom 
he will lure with many——ha! Jesu, what’s 
that ?” 


The old laly’s sage reflections were suddenly | 


cut short by the sound of footsteps near the door, 
at which, the next moment, there was a loud 
knocking. 


CHAPTER II, 


Dame Beveridge was of opinion that it was not 
exactly safe to open the door ; but her son thought 
differently, and though by no means an undutiful 
child, he was in no humor to listen to maternal 
remonstrance, 

“Who knocks ?” demanded Walter, rising 
quickly and stepping to the door. 

** A poor travel-worn man,” answered a voice 
from without. 

‘«* What are ye ?” was the next question, 

“A pedlar, good master,” 

** Whence come ye ?” 

«From the town.” 

“Then why did ye not try the Miller >” 

‘The stream is swelled by the rain, anil has 
broken down the mill-dam: he is wroth with the 
mishap, and would not take me in,” replied the 
stranger. 

“He is a churl,” murmured Walter, opening 
the door; ‘‘come in, friend,—thou art poor, | 
ween, and men fly thee.” 

**Ay, marry, my worthy master,” said the 
stranger, as he entered, ‘‘ even as they would a 
leper—poverty is like a sore: it is troublesome 
to him that hath it, and unsightly to his friends,” 

** Excellent,” said Walter; ‘thy wit, old sir, 
is as quick as thine hearing, for I wot not that 
my last words were spoken aloud.” 

The pedlar heetet not this remark. He enter- 
ed; and setting down his pack, drew off his hood, 
from which he wrung the wet. He was an old 
man, with hair and beard of silver whiteness, 
His complexion was fair and his eyes sparkled 
with a singular brightness for a man of his appa- 
rent age. 

‘*] sought shelter for the night at the goodly 
house where the three roads meet,” said the old 
man; ‘* but they told me to be gone, and cursed 
me for my inso.ency as they called it.” 


Walter started at the mention of the “ goodly 
house,” for it was Master Skelton’s, 

** Thy betters have no kindlier greeting there, 
father,” said he; ‘‘ but come, sit down, and we 
will see where we can bestow thee to-night.” 

Food and drink were offered to the old man, 
but he declined to partake of either, and begged 
that he might be shown to his resting-place; a 
request which was complied with by Walter, not- 
withstanding the whispers of his mother, who 
protested that she did not like the pedlar’s looks 
—an opinion which was certainly not weakened 
by Walter's dog, who kept sniffing at the stran- 
ger’s heels, and occasionally uttering a low growl 
of dissatisfaction. These expressions of dislike 
did not escape the notice of the old man. 

**Good mistress,” said he, “‘ ye have no neel 
to fear: [ama poor weak old man: fifty years 
have I led a pedlar’s life, but never coveted the 
gools of another. Behold this pack: it holds 
some things of value—all my worldly wealth ; 
place it in your strong room until to-morrow.” 

Walter felt no inclination to receive this pledge 
for the pedlar’s honesty; but his mother deter- 
| mined to take the old man at his word, and locked 

up the pack in her store-room. An hour after- 
ward the cottage was in darkness and silence, 
except the snoring of its inmates, and the shrill 
chirping of the crickets, 

Young Walter slept, for he was weary; but 
his slumbers were disturbed by strange dreams, 
First he saw a train of well-dressed people escort- 
ing a newly-married couple to their home: he 
looked, and lo! the bride was gruff master Skel- 
ton’s lovely daughter Emma, and the bridegroom, 
his hated rival, the crooked-backed Reeve! 

Again he dreamt; and this time he beheld a 
spacious hall filled with a gay company. Richiy 
clad couples were footing it merrily to the sound 
of the lute and rebeck : he awoke, and found his 
' homely pillow wet with tears! 
| «The Blessed Virgin shield me,” muttered the 
| poor youth, and with a heavy sigh he again re- 
| 
! 








lapsed into sleep. 

We must now leave the humble cottage of 
| Walter Beveridge, and lead the reader to the sub- 
| stantial dwelling of Master Skelton. About an 
| hour after the departure of his would-be son-in- 
law, a peiar arrived and entreated shelter for the 
night. The wealthy yeoman was informed of 
his request ; but he had no bowels for the poor. 

* Bid him be gone,” cried he in a huff, “ we 
cannot lodge such carrion as he,” 

** A murrain on thy master !” growled the ped- 
lar, as a servant slammed the the outer gate in 
his face. He proceeded on his way ; and faint, 
weary, and drenched with rain, arrived at the 
dwelling of Walter Beveridge, where, as has 
been already shown, he met with a hospitable 
reception, 

Master Skelton sat by his cheerful fire, listen- 
ing to the howling of the storm without: on his 
table stood a tankard of warm ale, in which swam 
a roasted crab. His pretty daughter sat near him, 
not reading a fashionable novel, but (alas! that 
we should be obliged to confess it) making her- 
self a new kirtle. Her father, by the aid of his 
ten digits, was reckoning his last year’s profits, 
and anticipating those to come. While thus oc- 
| cuyi:d, his ear caught the sound of horses’ hoois, 
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and the next moment a loud voice from without 
cried— 

“What ho! within there! a traveler would 
fain find shelter from the storm.” 

** Run, Will, and see who calls,”—said Master 
Skelton—* if he be of good condition, let him 
enter; but we keep no Coaiey for hedge beg- 
gars.”—He had scarcely uttered this charitable 
sentiment, when a tall figure muffled in a large 
cloak dripping with wet, entered the room. 

Master Skelton was on his legs in a moment, 
and assisted the stranger to divest himself of his 
cloak. He then gave up his own chair to his 
guest, and ordered refreshment to be brought in. 
But the stranger ate nothing ; he however inti- 
mated his wish to pass the night under the yeo- 
man’s roof; and after chatting familiarly for a 
short time with his entertainer, and paying a few 
words of compliment to the pretty Emma, he re- 
quested that he might be shown to his chamber.” 
«* He is passing handsome !” sighed Emma, as the 
comely stranger quitted the room with her father 
—‘*He is not unlike my poor Walter, though 
somewhat taller, and with a prouder bearing. Ah 
me! that face has doubtless made many hearts 
flutter.” 

It had indeed somewhat disturbed her own; but 
her love was plighted to Walter: manly beauty 
is more puissant with women whose spring is 
almost merged in summer ; and this your hand- 
some coxcomb well knows. 

Master Skelton conducted his guest to the best 
chamber ; when the latter unbuckling the belt 
with which he was girded, placed it in the yeo- 
man’s hands, and besought him to put it in a 
place of safety. 

“Give you good night, sir,” said the old man 
as he closed the door, and hurried to his own 
chamber, Here the belt was subjected to a strict 
scrutiny ; but it was fastened by cunningly con- 
trived springs, and Skelton could only guess at 
its contents, 

Emma of course dreamt of her lover that night ; 
but her father’s slumbers were broken and dis- 
turbed by very different visions. He thought of the 
well-filled belt which the stranger had committed 
to his change, and the evil spirit whispered him, 
that he might become possessed of it by a bold 
effort. 

«Tis a rare treasure!” muttered he, in hurried 
and broken sentences—“ there must be at least a 
thousand nobles in that belt! He is a stranger 
—perhaps returning from a far country.—He 
would not be missed! *Tis a rare prize! ’twould 
purchase many a broad acre, and make my Emma 
fit for an earl’s bride.—He must die !” 

He crept softly from his couch, took from a 
closet a large knife, and tried the point with his 
finger. The storm was hushed without, but a 
hideous tempest raged in the old man’s bosom. 
The moonbeams which entered at the small win- 
dow glanced upon the long bright blade, and ren- 
dered the face of the treacherous host still more 
ghastly. He cautiously anitte? iis chamber and 
repaired to that of his guest, who was sleeping 
soundly. He knelt by the side of the sleepin 
man, and listened for a moment to his har 
breathing, then clutched his weapon tightly, 
placin Tie thumb on the end of the haft, and 


‘* The saints say grace to thy unshriven soul !” 
he exclaimed mentally, and raised his arm aloft, 
when lo! ere it descended, a violent buffet, dealt 
by an unseen hand, dashed him senseless to the 
floor ! 

It was long ere the perfidious host returned to 
consciousness, but when he had recovered his 
senses, the first rays of the morning sun had lit 
up the horn rh tar of the chamber, and the 
birds were chirping gaily on the house-top. He 
arose from the floor and looked wildly around 
him—the chamber was empty, and the bed had 
not been pressed! Was itadream then? Had 
he no guest on the preceding evening? He hur- 
ried to his own room pale and trembling, and ex- 
amined his iron-bound chest, The belt, that fatal 
bait, was not there, but in its place lay a halter ! 
He gnashed his teeth with rage, tore his beard, 
and howled like a maniac, until his still slumber- 
ing household were roused from their beds and 
ran affrighted to his assistance. 


CHAPTER III. 


Blithely sounded the notes of early birds. The 
sparrow’s incessant chirping mingled with the 
sweet guttural trill of the swallow, and the 
*‘cock’s shrill clarion” gave notice of the ap- 
proach of morning. The sun was peeping over 
the distant hills, and night vapors still hung in 
the valleys. The owl, exhausted with the night’s 
marauding, was wending his way to his twilight 
retreat in the old tower, and the bat had pinned 
itself against the moss-grown wall of the abbey, 
as safe from the eye as from the hand of the tru- 
ant school-boy. Walter Beveridge arose betimes, 
but early as was the hour, he jound the pedlar 
up and dressed for his journey. 

“ Thanks, young master—thanks for your hos- 
pitality,’—-said the old man, “I have many a 
weary mile to travel, and time presses. Now, 
mark me, for what I have to say concerns thee 
much. Five feet eastward from the foot of the 
ancient oak, near the ruined cross yonder, lies 
buried a great treasure.” (Walter stared). * It 
was hidden by an ancestor of thy lord the baron’s, 
when civil war made merry England a desert. 
Go to the castle, and let him know that thou hast 
discovered it by my means. He hath a noble and 
a generous soul, and will reward thee richly for 
this service,—Peace, inquire no more.” 

‘ But,” said Walter, imploringly, despite of this 
command, which was given in an imperative tone 
—‘‘ pr’ythee, good father, say, who shall I call 
thee ?” 

As he spoke, he mechanically turned his eyes 
in the direction of the ruined cross, and the old 
man slapping him on the shoulder, replied—Pucx 
THE Pepiar! 

The astonished youth again turned to look 
upon his Elfin guest, but lo, the room was empty, 
both pedlar and pack had vanished ! 

For the satisfaction of the unimaginative, we 
must add a few words by way of sequel. Walter 
discovered the treasure to the Baron, and was mu- 
nificently rewarded. Master Skelton lost his wits, 
and died a few months afterward ; and his daugh- 
ter, no longer controled by her avaricious father, 
blessed the happy Walter with her hand. Dame 





preparing to strike. 


Beveridge lived to see her son a wealthy franklin, 
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and often told to her grandchildren the story, how 
the mischievous Puck, in revenge for her unjust 
suspicions, had turned all her cream sour, emptied 
the rennet-tub into a jar of new honey, and danced 
a pavise in a bowl of furmety ! ALA. A. 





“A FLOR SAUDADE.” 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


Come hither my companion, 
Thou graceful flower of wo! 

If sorrow’s name thon bearest, 
Sorrow’s pains I know. 


Receive this frigid greeting, 
This melancholy kiss; 

It has all affection’s sweetness, 
But not the fire of bliss. 


Where did Marilia touch thee ? 
Where did she kiss thee? Teil! 

Show me the place, that I too 
May kiss thee there as well. 


Art thou Marilia’s token 
Of what she feels for me? 
Why fade then? To remind me 
That love as soon may flee? 


Marilia’s graces match thee 
In all things, fairest flower, 

But woe if in her bosom 
Love bloometh but an hour. 


’T was thy glad fate when gathered 
By her for whom I sigh, 

On that delightful bosom 
Where I have breathed—to die. 


Far from the stem where with thee 
Favonius played of late, 

Instead of dew, thou feelest 
Of human tears the weight. 


Poor flower! yet my misfortune 
Is more severe than thine; 

Say, did she tell thee nothing 
Before she made thee mine ? 


Alas! if all the fondness 
Of love could be expressed,— 

If thou could’st know our raptures 
Our sorrows might be guessed. 


What have I said! believe not !— 
Betray no heedless word; 

Shame on the love, oh Flower, 
Whose mysteries are heard! 





MY FIRST DUEL. 


« Tus is an awkward affair, Frank,” 

“Why, yes,” said Frank, “it is an awkward 
affair.” 

‘But I suppose I must go through with it,” I 
continued, 

‘No doubt,” rejoined my friend; and you 
may rest assured, that although the anticipation is 
not very agreeable, you'll find the thing a mere 
bagatelle when on the ground.” 

** You'll take care to have everything ready, and 
to call me betimes; will you, Frank ?” 

“Certainly, my dear Ephraim, rely upon me; 
and now, as it is already twelve, and we have to 
go out at six, perhaps I had better wish you good 





night, that you may rest and have a steady hand 
in the morning. Before I go, however, there is 
one thing I wish to mention to you.” 

‘* And what is that ?” said I. 

“Why,” replied Frank, hesitatingly, ‘it is 
hardly worth troubling you about ; but the fact is, 
there is a custom—that is, people have on these 
occasions a sort of habit of making their—their—” 

** Their exit, 1 presume you mean ?” 

** Not so, my dear fellow; nothing was farther 
from my thoughts, as I hope (with God’s will) 
nothing is farther from fact than the probability of 
such a catastrophe to the present—” 

‘Farce; but come, Frank, what is this that 
you would require of me, or enjoin me to ?” 

** Briefly, then, Ephraim, might it not be as well 
now as at any other time, just for form’s sake to 
scratch down a memorandum of your wishes re- 
specting the disposal of your property ?” 

**Oh Lord !” said I, “is that the mouse your 
mountain labored with? My property! God for- 
give you, Frank! Well, as Tom Moore says— 

‘I give thee all; I can no more;’ 
I will bequeath you my debts, with a proviso that 
you don’t pay interest; but seriously, I’!l think of 
what you say ; and now, good night ; and for hea- 
ven’s sake be punctual in the morning !” 

‘* Never fear that. Good night,” said Frank ; 
‘and do you hear, Ephraim? You may take a 
pint of Madeira, if you have an inclination to it, 
to-night ; but not a drop of port, sherry, or bran- 
dy. Imust have you placed witha cool head, 
clear eye, and steady fist.” 

‘© Very well,” said I, “I promise you to be ob- 
servant of your orders ;” and after once more ex- 
changing greetings, the door closed, and I was left 
to myself, 

‘“* Well,” said I, when I found myself alone, 
‘‘ this is a delightful sort of dilemma to be placed 
in. If I loved the girl, there would be some sat- 
isfaction in standing up to be shot at for her her ; 
but to be blazed away at for a wench that I don’t 
care a curse for—to be compelled to fight for mere 
flirtation—is certainly, at the least, very disagree- 
able. However, I suppose I must let the fellow 
have a brush at me, and so there is no more to be 
said on that head. By-the-by, Frank hinted, 
(with prophetic foresight, I presume) at the neces- 
sity of my disposing in writing of my movables. 
Allons donc, let me see. First, there is my linen 
and my clothes ; let poor Betty have them, to re- 
compense her in part for the colds she has caught 
in letting me in many a morning ; the chances are, 
she’ll catch no more on that errand. My coins 
and medals may be giventoC. Then there are 
my books, and chief of them all, sinner as I am, 
my Bible, if I dare name it with the purpose of 
blood upon my mind, I charge you, Frank, deli- 
ver it yourself to my dear and widowed mother; 
tell her I revered its precepts, although I lacked the 
strength of mind that should have made me hold 
them fast and follow them ; and, above all, never, 
never crush her bowed, and bruised, and lowly 
spirit with the truth of all the weakness, the fol- 
ly, the impiety that will mingle at my end! Tell 
her I fell by sword, plague, pestilence, or famine ; 
but tell her not I fell at a task my common-sense 
—my heart—my soul, which owns its divine ori- 
gin revolts from !—tell her not thatI fell asa 
duellist. Down, down my heart, the world must 
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be worshipped. My other books may be divided 
between —— and —— and , except my series 
of Ana, my Hogarth, and Viel’s, and Bachaumont’s, 
and La Chapelle’s,and Langle’s Journeys, and my 
Bigarrures ; reserve them, with my meerschaum, 
to yourself, and over them remember the happy 
hours that you have spent before with them and 
him who thanks you now for all your warm- 
hearted kindnesses. In the drawer of my desk 
will be found a portrait and some letters; I need 
not say whose they are, but I entreat you, my dear 
Frank, I conjure you, to take them into your own 
hands—to let no other look upon them, and to de- 
liver them to her! Gloss the circumstance of my 
death, and let the tidings fall gently on her; but 
tell her, amid all my sins and all my follies, I re- 
membered her, and loved her, and her only, and 
more earnestly in the last moments of my life, 
than when I held her on my bosom. Tell her—” 

I had written thus far when I was interrupted 
by a tapping at my door, and when I opened it 
Frank was there. 

“Ts it time already ?” said I. 

** Yes,” said he. ‘*I am glad to see you ready. 
Come, we have few moments to lose.” 

“ The hours have flown with strange rapidity,” 
I said ; ‘‘ but Iam prepared. You spoke to me 
last night of a will; doubtless it ‘was a necessa- 
ry precaution, and I thank you for the hint. I 
have attended to it, and have noted down my 
wishes ; here is a memorandum of them, and I 
confide the execution of them to you; I know you 
will not refuse the task.” 

**God forbid,” said Frank, taking my hand, 
‘that I should; but God forbid that there should 
be occasion for my offices.” 

‘*T also hope, my dear friend,” I replied, ‘‘ that 
*‘ that there may be no such necessity ; but I have 
a presentiment (and my presentiments have sel- 
dom boded me falsely) that this morning’s work 
will be my last.” 

** Don’t say that, Ephraim,” said Frank; “if | 
thought that—but, good God! how can I get you 
out of it?” 

“Out of it!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you mistake me. 
I cannot prevent my conviction ; but if I saw my 
grave dug at my feet, I would not retrace the steps 
Ihave taken. Come, come, I am ready ;” and 
taking him by the arm, I drew him from the room, 
and we quitted the house silently, and in a few 
minutes were on the ground. 

On arriving there, I found that my adversary 
(whom I had never seen before) was beforehand 
with us; he wasa tall, raw, gaunt, muscular fel- 
low, with an enormous pair of mustachois, and 
a altogether very much the appearance of 
one of Napoleon’s old sabreurs. We saluted each 
other coldly, and then turned away, while the se- 
conds retired to settle the preliminaries ; their con- 
ference lasted some time, and appeared to bear 
grievously upon my adversary’s patience, for he 
seemed eager to dispatch me. 

At leat fe addressed them. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘ I beg pardon, but I think we may arrange 
in a breath all that is to be arranged. First, then,” 
he said, speaking to Frank, “‘ do you choose fif- 
teen or twenty paces !” 

Frank unhesitatingly named the latter, out of 
regard to my safety. 





in the turf with his heel, and prepared to take the 
distance. 

I confess I was rejoiced at the thought of his 
measuring it, for I thought I perceived an omen 
of salvation in the length of his legs; in this, 
however, I was disappointed, for the vagabond 
stepped the ground as mincingly as a lady in pat- 
tens. 

*«* And now,” when he had finished that part of 
the business, ‘‘and now,” said he, with a coolness 
that matched that of the morning, and bespoke 
him terribly au fait to the business, ‘‘ whose wea- 
pons shall we use? Yours? They are only a 
common holster pair; mine are rifle-barreled and 
hair-triggered, and in every way superior to those 
machines: what say you to using mine? they’ll 
make shorter work of the business.” 

** No doubt,” thought I. 

** What say you, Ephraim ?”’ said Frank. 

**O, by all means; what is good for the goose 
is good for the gander,” I answered, with an at- 
tempt at a smile. Frank therefore assented. 

*« Bon,” said the fellow again ; ‘and now for 
the first fire : has anybody a piece of money about 
them? Oh, here, I have one ;” and he handed it 
to his second, who flung it up, anh the result was 
in his favor. 

Frank then came up to me, and seizing my hand 
with passionate interest, said to me, in a tone of 
agitation ‘‘ Ephraim, my dear boy, be of good 
cheer; that hulking blackguard is evidently try- 
ing to bully you, But be of good cheer; let me 
place you; you are but a lath, give him your 
side; you know it is disputed whether on these 
occasions it is most prudent to give the front or 
the side, but let me govern here; you are but a 
lath, give him your side and the devil himself 
can’t hit you. God bless you, and keep you!” 
And so saying, and again pressing my hand, he 
withdrew. Immediately after which we placed 
ourselves, and the next instant the signal was 
given. As soon as [ heard it, I looked straight at 
my adversary, and saw him raise his pistol and 
steady it; I saw him eye me with the keenness of 
a hawk and the precision of a master; it was but 
the fair half-second, but I knew and was certain 
he had covered me. The next irstant | felt a 
blow, as it were, on the outside of my right el- 
bow, and a something like ice stealing along the 
arm as it dropped nerveless and with the weight 
of lead by my side, and I heard the report of the 
weapon. I was winged clean asa whistle. 

Frank perceived how it was with me, and was 
by my side in a twinkling, bandaging my arm 
with the handkerchief he tore from his neck. 
‘* Are you faint, Ephraim ?” 

‘‘ Not at all,” I said: ‘* but make haste, I long 
for my revenge.” 

‘* Is the gentleman hurt ?” inquired my adversa- 
ry, with a half-stifled sardonic grin. 

«* Not a whit,” said I; and he bowed. 
“Can you give him his charge ?” inquired 
Frank, 

“‘Oh never fear,” I answered ; “let me have 
the pistol.” He handed it to me; I grasped it, but 
I essayed in vain to raise it; my right arm was 
more disabled than I had thought. 

‘Try him with the left,” said Frank. 

I did so, but found the pisto) far heavier than I 





** Bon,” said the fellow, as he made a scratch 


had conceived, and much heavier than I knew my 
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own to be; it was impossible to level it with my 
left. I looked at my adversary, and saw his fea- 
tures relax into a damnable Mephistophelic grin. 
I maddened with unspeakable rage. “Hell and 
the devil!” I exclaimed, ‘‘is there no having a 
slap at the long-legged rascal ?” 

**T fear not,” said Frank ; ‘‘ but,” he added with 
affectionale warmth, “ stand back, and I'l] fight his 
second for you.” 

“That’s out of the question,” I replied ; “let 
me try my left again.” I did so, and felt con- 
vinced the pistol was more than usually heavy. 
I held it by the barrel, and then I felt assured the 
butt was plugged heavily with lead. The thought 
of treachery immediately came across me. The 
first fire won at his own call, on the toss of a 
florin from his own purse, probably, and a piece 
contrived for these occasions, with the same im- 
pression on both sides; my right arm shattered 
certainly by aim, and his pistol of a weight that 
prevented all possibility of its being leveled with 
the left hand ; all concurred to assure me I was 
the victim of a scoundrel. 

‘¢ But it shall not go thus,” I said, as I thrust 
Frank on one side, and advanced toward the vil- 
lain with the cool purpose of blowing his brains 
out: “It shall not go thus!” And as I neared 
him, I poised the butt of the pistol with my left 
hand against my chest, and put my finger on the 
trigger to draw in his face. Fortunately, Frank, 
who was ignorant of my suspicions, closed on 
me at the very critical instant, and wrenched the 
weapon from my grasp, exclaiming at the same 
time, ‘‘ Would you commit murder ?” 

“With pleasure,” I answered, “ upon such a 
murderous villain as this!” But he was now se- 
cure from my fire, and seeing himself so, and safe 
in his superior physical strength, he sneered at me 
with aa mean demoniacal insult, that unable to 
withhold myself any longer, I rushed on him and 
grappled with him; but I was weak from pain 
and loss of blood, and I fainted. 

Suddenly I was aroused by some one shaking 
me violently. Ilooked up; it was Frank, “Up, 
up, man,” he cried, 

“‘ Up,” I said, “ for what ?” 

‘«« For what !” he replied, “‘ to save my charac- 
ter and your own, if you have care about either. 
Why, it wants but a quarter to six, and at six we 
must be on the ground.” 

«*« What, have I not been shot, then 2” I said. 

** Shot!” he ezclaimed, ‘‘ who the devil has 
been here to shoot you?) Why you have been 
dreaming.” 

It was true; I had drawn my table to my bed- 
side to make my will, and had fallen back asleep, 
and dreamed what I have related. 

“‘ Then I suppose I must be shot again ?” 

‘*There’s little fear of that, thank Heaven,” 
said Frank, ‘ for I have just learnt that your ad- 
versary, in alarm at your prowess has bolted.” 

*¢ Indeed,” said I, as won | as I could; but in- 
wardly thanking God heartily for my deliverance 
from jeopardy. 

“Yes,” continued Frank, “so it is; but come, 
we must take our ground, and give the vagabond 
an hour's law.” 

** With all my heart,” said I; and in five min- 
utes I was dressed and on my way to the spot, 
with a lighted cheroot in mouth, and, truth to say 











entre nous, a lighter heart under my waistcoat 
than I think I should else have carried to the field. 

On the ground we found Captain M., the fel- 
low’s second, who informed us he understood his 
principal had taken flight, and vowed summary 
vengeance on him when and wherever he should 
meet him, for the insult he had offered him by his 
pusillanimous conduct. To be brief, we waited 
one hour, and my antagonist did not appear, 
Frank thus addressed himself to his second :— 

‘“«Captain M.,” he said, ‘* you will do my friend 
the justice to say he has behaved as becomes a 
brave and honorable man ?” 

** Most certainly,” said the captain; and we 
quitted the ground, and I proceeded to post the 
recreant; after which the captain, Frank, and I 
together took steaks and claret for breakfast. And 
thus ended “ the first duel” of a half-bearded boy. 

Eruraim Twice. 


THE ORPHAN MILLINERS. 
BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


*¢ Work—work—work! 
Till the brain begins to swim! 
Work—work—work! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim !”—Hoop. 


[THoveH the following story has not a locality on our own 
soil, still the subject will insure it an interest among our lady 
readers, particuiarly as the hardships and oppression of fe- 
male operatives, in this and other large cities of our Union, 
have of late been the cause of much discussion. J 
TuereE is a certain spot in one of the midland 
counties, which, for the sake of preserving its 
incognito, 1 will call Willow-dale. It is really 
but three or four miles from a market town, yet 
lying away from the high road, and being still 
further removed from any railroad, it is about as 
secluded a place as the imagination can picture, 
Yet beautiful exceedingly is its rich meadow land ; 
and pleasant to view the varied beauty of its flow- 
ering, fruitful orchards ; and pure the health-giv- 
ing breezes that come from the neighboring hills. 
Above all, to my heart has it the exquisite charm 
of silence,—that profound silence which is felt as 
a delicious sensation! The few cottages which 
are scattered over about a quarter of a mile of the 
Dale, are called—by the dwellers therein—a vil- 
lage ; though by malicious detractors they have 
been said to comprise only—a hamlet. Narrow 
the distinction, I grant; but measure two little 
persons together, and see if they do not stand up- 
right, to say nothing of getting on tiptoe if they 
dare. 

In one of the prettiest of these cottages lived 
for some years a widow and her two daughters. 
A small life annuity secured to Mrs, Sandford, 
was their only dependence ; and Willow-dale had 
been chosen as a residence, because house rent 
was low, and the little income would go farther 
in such a neighborhood than elsewhere. It does 
not seem to have occurred to the mother, that it 
was possible to add to their narrow means by any 
exertions of her own, and so provide against casu- 
alties. No; she was one of those characters 1n 
whom feminine softness borders very decidedly 
on feminine weakness, Of placid, unaspiring 
temper, she thought little of the future, and was 
easily contented with the present. The little she 
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did think for the future was, that'of course her 
daughters would marry, and thus be provided for, 
and protected. Too many mothers, who think 
little, think thus; and so neglect to cherish in 
those they love a spirit of self-reliance, or to 
place within their reach the means of self-depen- 
dence. Wo to the helpless in this struggling 
world! 

The even thread of poor Mrs, Sandford’s life 
was snapped suddenly at last. She was under 
fifty, and a week before her death had appeared 
in as robust health as ever, I wonder how many 
hundred evenings she had sat in the garden long 
after the heavy dew had risen ; and yet at last to 
take cold that fine autumn night! To be sure, 
she was rather stout and plethoric, as became so 
‘* easy” a character,—and we know inflammation 
of the lungs sometimes goes hard with such per- 
sons, Mrs. Sandford dead! It came as a severe 
shock to all the kind-hearted neighbors, who 
crowded the pretty little cottage, as they eagerly 
pressed forward with offers of assistance. The 
medical man who had been called in—a new 
comer to the neighborhood—looked sad and sym- 
pathising as he pressed the hands of the bereaved 
and weeping girls. ‘It was a most distressing 
case—so very sudden—pity he had not been called 
in earlier,” &c, &c. Well, he did not take the 
second fee Henrietta offered him, but put it back, 
and closed his own over her little hand, with a 
*« No, no !—God bless you, my poor child.” There 
was really a heart in his breast, beneath that rusty 
black waistcoat and snuff-besmeared frill. 

The funeral was over, with its dull formalities, 
that seem so cold and are so heart-rending. Hen- 
rietta—or Etty, as she was generally called—was 
nineteen, and Annie five years her junior, Of 
course responsibility devolved on the elder sister 
—though, if in the multitude of counsellors there 
is always wisdom, they must have been sagely 
advised. Every member of the little yong | 
of Willow-dale was a friend—though, alas ! wit 
very limited power. The catalogue raisonnée of 
these might be as follows :—Two elderly maiden 
sisters, who had lived in the county nearly all 
their lives—who had once seen the sea, but would 
have thought crossing it a tempting of Providence ; 
the widow of an army surgeon, who knew, as one 
would judge from her iealy reminiscences, a good 
deal of Indian life, but of no other; a half-pay 
captain, with health impaired, and carrying a bul- 
let he received in “the Peninsula.” But enough, 
—the list would be tedious, and would wear a 
strong family likeness. Much goodness of heart 
was there in the little band; but a small, very 
small share of that practical knowledge of the 
world, which would have been highly valuable 
in directing the desolate orphans. However, in 
one opinion they were unanimous, namely, that 
Henrietta should write to a wealthy cousin in the 
North—the only relative she could claim,—and 
ask his advice and assistance. He expressed 
much regret at their bereavement, and enclosed a 
trifling present to assist in the purchase of mourn- 
ing,—expressing a wish to be informed if Henri- 
etta’s acquirements were of a sort to qualify her 
for a governess. Timid and humble, she had no 
hesitation in answering ‘ No,”’—and she was 
right ; for though she loved reading, and had an 
active inquiring intellect, little food for the mind 





had been placed within her reach ; and Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s easy disposition had contented itself with 
imparting to her children the few “* acquirements” 
she herself possessed. The wealthy relative then 
proposed that the girls should be apprenticed to a 
London dressmaker,—kindly considering it would 
be a satisfaction not to separate them, and gene- 
rously offering to provide the requisite money. 

The girls, though hardly yet recovered from the 
shock of their mother’s death, still entered into the 
project with much of the eagerness and enthusi- 
asm of youth; nor was there anything in the 
manner and opinions of their surrounding friends 
to chill their hopes of happiness and independence, 
The widow of the army surgeon very well remem- 
bered that a milliner in Calcutta had returned 
“home,” after five years of business, with a 
handsome fortune. The old maids were sure 
dressmakers must grow rich, they charged so 
enormously ; and what was rather more to the 
present purpose, some one else knew somebody 
whose wife’s sister-in-law’s second cousin actu- 
ally was a milliner in London, and who became 
a person of considerable importance, on volun- 
teering to make inquiries, and procure an intro- 
duction in that quarter, But I must hurry over 
the progress and detail of preparation. It is 
enough that inquiries were made and arrange- 
ments completed ; and a letter, the joint produc- 
tion of the sisters, was written to their rich rela- 
tion, whom they had never seen, and toward 
whom, notwithstanding his kindness, they felt a 
mysterious awe mingle with their gratitude. Mrs, 
Sandford was not a person to have saved anything 
from her little income ; quite the contrary—she 
was rather ‘* behind-hand ;” so that when the fur- 
niture of the cottage was sold to pay rent, and 
trifling debts, and traveling expenses were calcu- 
lated, Henrietta found she would have about five 
pounds, with which to begin the world, Yet if 
good will, and, in many instances, some seli- 
sacrifice, were taken into account, the poor or- 
phans were very rich in keepsakes and parting 
offerings, presented to them by the Willow-dale 
community, 

They were to reside in the establishment of 
Madame Dobiére; such an arrangement having 
been taken into account in the premium paid. It 
was night when, after a wearying journey, they 
arrived at the mansion in — Street, Hanover 
Square, which was to be henceforth their home, 
They were almost awed at its grandeur, the bril- 
liantly lit show-room, and the noble entrance ; 
but something the opposite of this was felt when 
they were ushered, after a frugal meal, into the 
dingy, cold, uncomfortable garret, crowded with 
beds, not destined to be pressed, for hours to 
come, by the toil-worn band our orphans were 
about to join. Poor girls! had they been less ig- 
norant of the world and its ways,.that night. would 
have been yet more sorrowiul than it proved. 
The morsel of candle with which they had been 
entrusted warned them to hurry their unpacking ; 
but it was a moonlight night, and long after they 
had wept in each other’s arms—they scarcely 
knew why—and endeavored to sleep, the bright 
light which streamed through the curtainless win- 
dows, seemed to come as if with a message: to 
keep them from repose. That very moonlight, 
which had for so many years failen on their neat 
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white bed, casting in the summer, when they 
needed no other curtain, the quivering shadow 
of a trained laburnum ! 

Annie was the first to sleep; but after the 
clocks from the neighboring steeples had tolled 
one, the door was opened, and Henrietta saw a 
pale thin girl of twenty enter. There was no- 
thing remarkable in her appearance; there are 

hundreds such rise and toil every day, and wither 
and die every year, in the great metropolis, She 
attempted to undress, but sleep overpowered her, 
and she threw herself on a bed without even re- 
moving her gown, Again the church clocks 
struck, telling that another hour belonged to the 
past. Soon afterward two apprentices were heard 
upon the creaking stairs ; and when they had en- 
tered, and Henrietta had time to notice them, she 
felt surprised that they, up an hour later, were 
‘evidently less fatigued than their companion ; but 
tthe mystery was soon solved. 

“Poor Bessy !” said one, alluding to the girl 
ewho lay dressed upon the bed; ‘‘ two nights has 
she been up: I thought she would have fallen 
asleep over that fancy ball dress. Well, I sup- 
‘pose our turn will come before the week is out; 
for ‘though it is not the season, and [ call it a 
shame to have such ‘ long hours,’ she won’t have 
* day hends’ for this country order, so what is to 
be done 2” 

“Mh, don’t talk,” said the other ; I am so tired, 
and my eyes so prickle, let us get to bed when we 
can.” 

And ‘to bed they hurried, without bending the 
knee to @xe. Let us hope that some murmured 
prayer to guide and bless, mounted to His throne! 

From sheer bodily weariness Henrietta Sandford 
fell asleep ‘before three other occupants of that 
gloomy attic entered singly and softly. 

Madame Dobiére piqued herself on the method 
of her irregularities. Indeed, she talked about it 
as if it avere.a system for the strict performance 
of the cardinal virtues. From frequently hearing 
the same prerepts inculcated, it is possible that 
the more impressible minds among her young 
worksvomen half believed that they were in one 
of the best conducted establishments in London, 
Madame was a little sharp-featured woman of 
forty, whe usually dressed in black silk, or brown 
merino, without tuck or trimming ; because ladies 
do not like to see their milliners themselves adopt 
the mode they recommend. But on Sundays, and 
on the frequent holidays she gave hese stews 
Cinderella’s fairy change could not have been 
more striking than hers. It was even said she 
had once been found out, in borrowing from her 
show-room a bonnet destined for a countess, Yet 
I am afraid she would have been shocked at the 
mere accusation, for Madame Dobiére stickled 
much for propriety. For instance, she would not 
suffer a brother to visit one of her resident appren- 
tices—it was not proper where there were so ma- 
ny young women, whom she felt herself bound 
to protect; but at midnight, her ‘day hands” 
might traverse the streets alone on their way to 
their wretched lodgings! Madame Dobiére was 
also one of that class, who, like the monkey in 
the fable, always find a ** paw” to win for them 
the object of their desires. She could not have 
cut out and fitted a dress herself, if she might 
have had a hundred dresses to have made for the 








doing it. But to hear her angry blame at failure, 
and matter-of-course treatment of success in others, 
who could ever have guessed her own inability to 
excel? Not at first any of those by whom she 
was surrounded ; for the corps of dressmakers is 
commonly recruited from unsophisticated country 
girls. And thus would she harangue on the sub- 
ject of her admirable arrangements—how “ in the 
season she had so many extra hands, that few 
were kept up more than one night a week,—how 
at other times of the year, they often worked only 
twelve hours a day—though, of course, they must 
take their chance, if work should come in, After 
all, what was a night’s rest to a young person— 
she should not care for it a bit, were it not that 
her mind required repose—she worked harder 
than they—the whole weight of the business was 
on her ;” and then she would wind up with a sigh, 
or throw herself back in her chair apparently ex- 
|hausted. In conclusion, Mr. Dobiére (his real 
| name was Dobs; but Madame, having traveled 
|as lady’s maid in her youth, and having thus 
| picked up a few French phrases, thought it expe- 
‘dient to Frenchify that plebeian monosyllable,) 
| was a peaceable individual, whose occupation, 
whatever it was, called him “into the City” every 
‘morning. He was punctual as clock-work—al- 
ways returning at six; when, if he did not take 
Madame to the play, and they had not a few 
friends to drink tea, or had not some such engage- 
ment, he usually assisted his wife in arranging her 
accounts, 

Who, then, did manage the business of this 
pleasure-loving lady? Her factotum—a woman 
who received a high salary, for which she cer- 
tainly worked indefatigably. But Miss Smith 
was a greater tyrant than Madame ; ‘and was one 
of those hard, passionless, yet scolding women, 
who receive unanimously the title of shrews. To 
this had she been moulded by the ordeal passed 
by a milliner’s apprentice. Yet as heat, which 
hardens one substance, may dissolve another; so 
did the busy party gathered in Madame Dobiére’s 
work-room present, in varied developement of 
| character, a most fruitful theme for philosophic 
inquiry, 

But our country girls were no philosophers. 
| They did net attempt to trace cause and effect, or 
leven to wonder how it was that one of their eom- 
panions was silent, and selfish, and morose ; why 
another was irritable and angry one hour, and the 
jnext winning love by her exalted generosity. 
| Yea exalted, perhaps, in taking on herself some 
'mutual blame, or relieving with her more nimble 
| fingers the slow or dull. What little kindnesses 
| become great ones to the wretched and oppressed ! 
| Nor did they seek to know why they all were pale 
jand thin; or how it was that many had weak 
|eyes, and not a few suffered from distortion of the 
| spine. Yet, by degrees, Henrietta perceived how 

different must be their existence to that which 
ltheir inexperience had painted, But they had 
| good constitutions in their favor, and Etty bore 
‘up bravely for a while against the sedentary life 
|—the poor living—the want of sleep—and want 
of relaxation ; while her character was developed 
| by intense application to acquire skill in the busi- 
|ness; and so great was her progress, that in an 
incredibly short space of time she became one of 
the most efficient “‘ hands” in Madame Dobiére’s 
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establishment, Yet this very concentration of her; ‘* Say you’ll come in a minute or two,” mur- 
energies, perhaps, prevented her from perceiving | mured the other girl, certainly without turning 
the gradual but melancholy change that was tak- | her head, almost without moving her lips. ‘“* Get 
ing place in Annie ; though dearly she loved her, | rid of her,” she continued ; * [ want to speak to 
with an affection more protecting than is generally | you.” 
that of a sister; and so blended did it seem with} ‘I will come in a few moments,” said Henri- 
her own life, that the most powerful motive she | etta, obeying the advice mechanically. And Miss 
had felt to exertion was the hope that dear An-; Smith bounced out of the room. 
nie’s opening youth might be passed more bright-| ‘* Have you got any money ?” asked the girl, 
ly than her own could be. whom everybody called Jane. 

Thus passed the winter; and now the “busy; ‘“ Yes, one sovereign,” replied Henrietta ; ‘* but 
season” was come, | that is all; for we were to have no salary for the 

first six months,” 


“« Etty,” said the child to her sister, one day, 
speaking in a high-pitched tone across the room!  ‘“* Pity to change it,” said her interrogator quick- 
—* Etty, I am so giddy—-so ill ;” and before Etty | ly ; “* money flies when once it is changed ; I will 
could fling down her work and reach her side, | lend you a shilling, and coax one of the servants 
Annie had fainted—saved only from a serious fall | to get her something hot and nice—that will do 
by some nearer companion. | her more good than all the doctors,” 

“Throw some water over her,” said Miss| The kind-hearted Jane was quite right; it was 
Smith, without relinquishing for a moment her | food the poor child wanted, although there is no 
own cutting out—“ she'll soon come to again ;— | exact record of what “ hot and nice” thing it was 





why, one would think you had never seen a girl | one shilling purchased, 
| Strange it was, but true, that from that hour 


everything in the establishment of Madame Do- 
biére wore a different aspect to Henrietta’s eyes, 
In common parlance, ‘ the veil had dropped from 
them ;” and though such phrases are very trite, I 
think we most of us know the difference between 
understanding their meaning and feeling their 
truth. The latter was now Etty’s case; she felt 
instinctively, how thick had been the “ veil” 
through which she had hitherto looked, though 
woven perhaps by her own over-anxiety to excel, 
—and so find the road to independence—which 
had half-deadened every other faculty. But now 
her intelligent mind, quickened by keen feeling, 


faint before !’ 

But the water did not restore her, and Henrietta 
and another carried her from the close and crowded 
room, The fresh air was move curative, and be- 
fore they had reached their dormitory she had re- 
covered her senses. 

‘Oh! stay with me, Etty,” said the sufferer,— 
«« do not leave me.” 

*T will stay, darling—be composed.” And 
Henrietta pillowed her sister’s head upon her bo- 
som, while hot tears coursed down their cheeks ; 
those of the elder girl flowing partly from a sort 
of self-reproach that she had not before noticed 
the hollow eyes and pallid countenance of her 





dear Annie. 

*« You are ill, my sister,” she continued—* you 
must have advice—they will surely send for a_ 
doctor. Let me go, dearest, just to ask this—I | 
will be back directly.” | 

«« No, no, there is no need,” returned the other; 
«*T think—I am almost sure, that I am only faint 
for want of food. I did not tell you, dear,—what | 
use would it have been ?—but I could not eat that | 
coarse dry bread and cheese last night—and then, | 
to-day again, that horrid fat cold mutton, Oh!} 
Etty, is it wrong of me to be so dainty ?” 

“ Dainty, indeed !” murmured the girl who had | 
assisted to carry her up stairs—‘‘ dainty, indeed ! 
we are all sick to death of the hard Dutch cheese, | 
and the everlasting mutton, But Madame con- | 
tracts with her butcher—and the nastier it is, the | 
less we eat. It is a shame, that it is—and I am | 
sure you girls are the worst off of all, for you} 
have no friends to go to on a Sunday, and so don’t | 
get a dinner even once a week.” 

There was a quick step upon the creaking 
stairs, and in a moment Miss Smith threw open 
the door. 

“ Come, Sandford,” said she, “you don’t sup- | 
pose you can waste half an hour of daylight, | 
dawdling up here, do you? Beside, that white | 
satin dress is promised for to-night, and”—Miss 
Smith corrected herself; she was going to say, | 
“‘no one understands that papillon trimming so | 
well as yourself ;” but she thought it more expe- 
dient to change the phrase for “1 cannot spare | 
any one to help you.” Henrietta looked up, but} 
neither spoke nor moved, 








| not be disappointed on any account, 


perceived the truth; and called into the show- 
room by Madame on her way down stairs from 
leaving Annie, she listened to what was going on 
with quite different feelings fiom those she had 
hitherto experienced. 

«* At a word, Madame Dobiére,” said a fashion- 
able looking personage,—‘ at a word, will you, 
or will you not, promise me the dress by six o’clock 
to-morrow ?” 

* Really,” exclaimed Madame in a hesitating 
manner, “ really—I don’t know the time is so very 
short—if I only had it yesterday-——” 

«Oh! very well,” returned the lady—**I would 
[ And I have 


no doubt Mrs. P—— can make it up for me; in 
fact I have been very particularly recommended to 
try her.” 


** Well, ma’am,” interrupted Madame Dobiére, 
dreading that her rival would take away a custom- 
er, “to oblige you, ma’am, I will undertake it— 
but I assure you we must work half the night.” 

“Oh! nonsense, you always say that; I am 
sure I have often had a dress made up in less than 
four and twenty hours.” 

Probably she had: and probably it never oc- 
curred to the thoughtless woman, as she rolled 
away in her carriage, enervated by worldly pros- 
perity, and made selfish by perpetual luxury, that 
she had on such occasions done her part in wear- 
ing out not only silks and satins, but youth, health, 
and life. And for what? To minister to whata 
powerful writer calls “the disgusting foolery of 
idiotic vanities,” the arrangements for which must 


be delayed till the last moment, because the pam- 
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pered dame cannot decide between blue and pink ; 
or because she must wait for a letter from Paris, 
to tell her, from head-quarters, the prevailing mode ; 
or—which is not at all unlikely—because she has 
outrun her pin-money, and is some days screwing 
her courage to ask her husband or father for “‘ only 
ten pounds.” In nineteen cases out of twenty, 
the hurry at last proceeds from some such con- 
temptible cause ; so that when the mere fashionist 
hears by chance the wrongs of the poor apprenti- 
ces canvased, it were at least wise of her not to 
throw a stone at the mistresses, whom she so of- 
ten drives, certainly, to one sort of tyranny, Yet 
what is so monstrous as woman with a hard heart ? 
—and well doI believe that many who seem cruel, 
are only—thoughtiess. Alas! I fear that those 
among us who Judge ourselves the most conside- 
rate, have sins of this kind, both of omission and 
commission, for which we must answer, 

Nor was this all, A shudder ran through Hen- 
rietta’s veins, as now she remembered that even in 
six months two of their young companions had 
been snatched away by death; one actually breath- 
ing her last in the house, and tidings of the death 
of the other having reached them in less than a 
month after her removal. Another circumstance, 
too, would dwell in her mind—aye, and in a dif- 
ferent form from that it had borne yesterday. 
Within the last few weeks, the girl before men- 
tioned, with hasty temper and strong feelings, but 
yet whom everybody loved, had ceased to be 
among them. She was not dead. Nay, her fine 
constitution had so battled with the trials which 
she had encountered, that they had scarcely dimmed 
her radiant beauty ; besides, this orphan girl had 
been but a few months exposed to their evil in- 
fluence. What then? She parted from them 
suddenly, though as it afterward proved she must 
have made her preparations for days. And now 
there were vague rumors of ease—nay, splendor 
and luxury—but she was an outcast, a thing to be 
shunned and abhorred! And with all the horror 
with which innocence does and should look upon 
vice, had Henrietta regarJed her, even though an 
incident only the day before had changed scorn 


into something very like gratitude in more hearts | : 
— girls reveled in the idea of their humble 
Oo 


than one. 

Nicely timed, and arriving at the hour when 
Madame Dobiére and Miss Smith were almost al- 
ways in the show-room, was delivered a huge 
packet, addressed to one of the apprentices, who 
had been the chief favorite of the erring sister. It 
was found to contain several pounds of tea, with 
these words roughly scrawled in pencil :— 

«From Fanny for all of you;—more when 
this is used; but you had better not say who 
from.” 

Now tea was the one great luxury; the best 
thing in the world for the “dreadful headaches” 
from which they all, more or less, suffered. And 
yet, as a wretchedly small quantity was allowed 
to them, if they indulged in anything which de- 
served the name one day, they paid the penalty of 
it the next by going entirely without. The feel- 
ings with which the present of the outcast was 
therefore received, may be easily understood. Yet 
though the deed were one to be registered in hea- 
vers chancery, it had all the hurtful influence 
which good, proceeding through evil, almost ever 
ac:plires; even as clear water passes not over 


mud without growing impure. It is, surely, much 
to be desired and rejoiced at that the wise and 
thoughtful of the gentier sex, who are removed 
by station from insult, and by holy affections from 
temptation, should look sometimes upon the fallen 
with sorrow and compassion, and not justify the 
poet’s words, that— 


* Every we a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.” 


But among those who, so far from being pro- 
tected from temptation are exposed to it on every 
side, the case is wholly different. To such hearts, 
pity, or a yearning affection for its object, is a dan- 
gerous guest,—one that may stealthily destroy the 
finer perceptions of the moral sense, till, in the 
confusion of right or wrong little else than a chaos 
remains, Perhaps Madame Dobiére’s poor ap- 
prentices had better have continued to drink 
“slop,” or milk and water, than, by the force of 
circumstsnces, to save thought of the fallen Fanny 
with gratitude, and to have spoken of her among 
themselves with a lingering kindness, and a plea- 
sant surprise that she was not a monster—not de- 
void of human sympathies. Alas! Henrietta 
Sandford, the comparatively recent comer, the 
country girl brought up with strictest principles, 
| but taught by suffering, was beginning to under- 
stand and make allowances for temptation ;—a 
| dangerous knowledge—a perilous frame of mind. 

Some months passed away, Annie growing 
worse and worse, being not unfrequently confined 
to her bed ; and Henrietta improving wonderfully 
in her business, sustained in her exertions only by 
a hope she had nursed almost into realization. 
With the shrewdness she had now acquired, she 
was quite aware of the value of her own servi- 
ces; and now that their salaries had begun, her 
hope was that she should induce Madame Do- 
biére somewhat to increase them, on condition that 
they lived out of the house. There was not 
much difficulty in coming to this arrangement ; for, 
in the first place, a sickly child like Annie was a 











| frequent trouble ; and, in the next, Madame Do- 


biére, who used a large proportion of her house 
for show-rooms, was extremely glad to have ac- 
commodation for two more apprentices How the 


dging, which would be home to them! and An- 
nie was sure she ‘‘ should do quite as much work 
—for even if she were too ill tocome out, Etty 
could always bring home plenty for her.” And 
so it was, And at first, in their lowly dwelling, 
they found something, comparatively speaking, like 
comfort ; yet it was a new phase of life, with new 
dangers as well as new pleasures. 

Of course their pittance was as little as would 
support life, though fortunately for their appear- 
ance, they possessed a tolerably good wardrobe, 
which had hitherto required but little replenishing. 
[ cannot tell how it was—] only relate the fact— 
that they did somehow or other make acquaintan- 
ces; and on the Sundays, after their late rising, 
(for toil-wearied, and worn out for want of pro- 
per rest, they seldom left their bed in time for 
church,) they often spent the remainder of the 
summer Sabbath in some excursion with one or 
two of their fellow apprentices and their com- 
panions. Apparently this was the only avenue 
ior acquaintanceship of any sort; yet so much 








did the thing extend, that their Sunday parties— 
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generally to some favorite suburban spot— were 
very seldom omitted. Doubtless, air and exercise 
once a week were very beneficial to them; and at 
all events, Annie’s failing health was Henrietta’s 
best excuse for granting themselves the indul- 
gence. Besides, it cost them little or nothing ; for 
these parties always consisted of friends of both 
sexes, and the “gentler sex” never paid, Alas! 
for the fact that it was so ; for the 4 = pride—no 
matter how lowly the station—true feminine dig- 
nity, is surely one of the brightest jewels in the 
crown of Womanhood! 

Yet it could scarcely have been as the compan- 
ion of miliners’ apprentices and of shopmen, that 
Henrietta Sandford first met one, whom she knew 
only by the name of Charles Morton. How did 
they meet? Was it the civility of offering hali an 
umbrella one rainy night? (one has heard of such 
things ;) or was he interested in Annie’s appear- 
ance, when he chanced, one Sunday, in the Park, 
to seat himself on a bench beside her; and being 
in the medical profession, did he offer advice and 
attendance? I think I have heard a rumor of 
some such origin to their acquaintance. Yet not 
how it began, but how it progressed is the ques- 
tion. Annie gradually became worse; for she 
was in a decline, and beyond the reach of human 
aid—and this was sufficient excuse for their ceas- 
ing to join in the Sunday excursions. But had 
not this been the case, all inclination to cultivate 





such pleasures was gone from the heart of Hen- 
rietta, Although not accomplished, not well edu- 
cated, she inherited, from her father, some natural 
refinement of mind; and the power of early as- 
sociation was strong ; so that the conversation of 
Charles Morton, and his kindly sympathy, seem- 
ed to bring back early days, and with them—al- 
most happiness, But it is vain to indulge in te- 
dious details ; she loved with all the strength and 
fervor of a first and deep attachment. And he ?— 
It had ** begun in folly ;” he had broken no code 
of man’s moralities ; for long intended no harm ; 
and when dark selfish thoughts crept into his heart, 
he neither rebuked their presence nor greatly en- 
couraged their stay; he determined to let things 
take their course, and to trust to the “ blind 
chance” of which fools talk, but which does not 
exist in the world, The effect to which these 
causes had led, was simply and naturally that 
Henrietta Sandford stood on a precipice, ready to 
leap into the gulf of ruin! Her position known 
by these tokens :—First, and chiefly, that she lis- 
tened with a trusting, hopeful love to words of 
passion, from one whom she knew had no thought 
of making her his wife; and that she listened 
calmly, half approvingly, to the poor sophistries 
woven to mislead such hearts as hers; secondly, 
that she thought of her sometime companion, the 
Fanny before mentioned, with more sympathy than 
was maidenly; and thirdly, that when the whis- 
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perings of conscience, et fainter and fainter, 
would yet at times be heard—she answered them 
with the self deception of promised “ comfort and 
ease for Annie, dear Annie.” 

It was at such a height of peril as this that 
Madame Dobiére’s business occasioned Henrietta 
to call on a certain youthful customer, to receive 
orders concerning wedding dresses. It was early 
in the day, and she was shown into a small draw- 
ing-room,—one of a magnificent suite, and de- 
sire to wait there a few minutes, A half-closed 
folding door communicated with the next apart- 
ment ; and without the power of retreating, and too 
timid to make her presence known, she could not 
avoid hearing many fragments of a low-toned con- 
versation held in the adjoining room. They were 
the lovers who were there—the pair so soon to be 
wed, Breathing of deep heart love was mer | a 
sentence ; yet what was it that pointed the differ- 
ence between these lovers and her love? Not, 
reader, the difference of their station—that had 
nothing to do with it. What was it that, when 
the graceful girl—perhaps Henrietta’s junior—en- 
ewek the room, made her feel that she was in the 
presence of a purer being? And when afterward 
she took her quiet instructions about the dresses, 
and saw her remove a miniature she wore (as if 
proud of the right of wearing it,) from her neck 
to try one on,—and when she heard her allude to 
her marriage with modest dignity,—what was it 
that made the tears start to poor Etty’s eyes, and 
her heart whisper, “« My love is not like this ?” 
Oh! it was nota blind chance which prepared her 
mind, by the reception of such thoughts, for the 
events of the day. 

On her return to Madame Dobiére’s, she had no 
sooner repeated the instructions she had received, 
than she was informed a card had been left for her 
in her absence; it bore the name of her wealthy 
relative—the benefactor who had placed her in the 
establishment, and was indeed left there by his 
son. To such a visitor Madame had been ex- 
tremely courteous, and had promised him a meet- 
ing with Henrietta that afternoon ; and, moreover, 
that it should be at her humble lodging,—an ar- 
rangement which he seemed much to prefer. 

With a heart full of grateful recollections, yet 
trembling with a vague anxiety as to the purport 
of her relative’s visit, Henrietta returned home at 
the appointed hour. She inquired of the people if 
any one had asked for her, and was told, “ only the 
doctor, who was up stairs with her sister.” The 
doctor, I need scarcely repeat was Charles Mor- 
ton; but this was a most unusal hour for a visit, 
—and Etty was so overpowered by her emotions 
—half surprise and half joy—that she paused for 
something like composure ere she entered the room. 
The first she beheld was Annie, half reclining, as 
she had left her, ona sofa (by night converted mto 
a bed,) yet busily plying the needle. It was some 
black garment she was making; and truly her 
pallid countenance, her hollow eyes, and attenua- 


ted features—and yet more, the long thin fingers | 


—conveyed such an impression of disease and 
death, that one might have fancied she was pre- 
paring a mourning garb for some loved one, who 
would sorrow at her death. By her side sat 
Charles Morton, but with a face so changed and 


haggard, that Henrietta could not refrain from ut- | ever, she is very particular; she insists on know- 
| ing precisely with whom and how every Sunday 


tering an ejaculation of horror and surprise, 


“DoT look ill?” he said; “it is nothing—it 
will soon pass away.” But when he took her 
hand, Henrietta observed that he relinquished it 
quickly, throwing it from him as something almost 
to be rejected. Stunned by his coldness, she an- 
swered some questions he put to her, clearly and 
distinctly—till in the doing so, she mentioned the 
expected visit of her cousin. 

**T am your cousin !” said he, sinking his head 
upon his hand, and speaking quickly ; ** My name 
is not Morton—but I knew not of our relation- 
ship till to-day. Henrietta, I am speaking to you 
now as your relative—I am doing my father’s bid- 





ding. I scarcely knew that we had relations of 
your name; and had it not been that my father 
was anxious about you, he would never have 
mentioned to me that he had interested himself for 
you. But, as far as I can understand, he has had 
some communication with your Willow-dale 
friends ; who, perhaps, from your letters, suspect 
your — trials, and assuredly are aware of poor 
Annie’s illness, At all events, he commissions 
me to make every inquiry connected with your po- 
sition ; and desires me to use my own discretion 
in rendering you assistance.” He paused a mo- 
ment, ere he said, in a trembling voice, “ You will 
trust to my discretion—my cousin?” He laid an 
emphasis on the last word, that seemed again to 
stun, but really strengthened Henrietta. 

“Oh, yes,” was all she murrfured. 

‘* My plan then is, that this hateful apprentice- 
ship should cease ;—money, you know, can break 
such bonds,—and there needs be no scruple ; my 
father is a rich man, and your nearest relation ; 
—I then propose that you should be established in 
business for yourself ;—would you like it to bein 
the town of L——, near your Willow-dale friends ? 














With your London experience, you would cer- 
tainly make a hit—and better, a fortune—in the 
country.” He tried to speak in a tone of gayety, 
but it would notdo. Annie, who had dropped her 
work to listen to these, to her, most joyful tidings, 
yet broke the silence by exclaiming, with some- 
thing like a sigh, ‘‘ Shall we never see you 
again ?” 

The eyes of Henrietta and her cousin met—re- 
vealing the soul of each; and despite the presence 
of Annie, who was frightened at the scene which 
followed, he caught Henrietta for a moment in his 
arms, and imprinted a kiss upon her forehead— 
exclaiming, ‘‘ We know the truth—the very truth 
—'tis best we part—you cannot be my wife. I 
have never thought of you as my wife.” 

Henrietta shrank—slipped from his arms. 
** Saved—saved !” she murmured, in a choking 
voice ; ** Oh God, I thank thee !” 

** Amen !” responded her cousin. 

* * * * * * * * 

My simple story is almost done. Simple I may 
well call it; for such heroines as mine measure 
life by the inner world of the feelings, not by mo- 
ving accidents or romantic adventures. Henrietta 
has been three years in business, is considered the 
favorite milliner of L , and is noted for her 
extreme indulgence to the young people in her 
employ,—regulating their hours of work, and 
making her arrangements with every regard to 
their health and happiness. On one point, how- 
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and holiday is spent. They regard her with 
grateful affection, which, standing alone in the 
world as she does, I am sure she must prize. For, 
alas! the pure country air, and proper food, and 
freedom from life-wearing toil, came too late to 
save poor Annie, In the nearest churchyard to 
Willow-dale is she buried ; and her memory is en- 
shrined in many a warm heart besides that of poor 
Etty. Henrietta herself has never quite recovered 
her former healthful, youthful beauty, and she 
looks somewhat older than she is. Yet she has 
many suitors in her own station of life, and “‘ they 
say” she has a preference. I hope it may be so; 
I am certain she will never give her hand without 
giving her heart: second love is somtimes a better 
Jove than first. I doubt not she would make an 


excellent wife. 





RAMBLES IN A LIBRARY. 
SYMBOLS. 

Tue metaphorical use of images must have very 
soon followed the direct one, for we find traces of 
the same employment of an older class of signs 
among nations, before their acquaintance with 
even the first kind of writing. Of this a remark- 
able instance is recordad by Herodotus, in the sig- 
nificant intimation of the Scythian prince to Da- 
rius, when invading his territories, which was 
conveyed under the symbols of a bird, a mouse, a 
frog, and five arrows. The present, though un- 
accompanied by any explanation, was rightly un- 
derstood by the Persians, and interpreted by them 
to signify that ‘* unless they could ascend into the 
air like birds; or conceal themselves in the earth 
like mice ; or plunge into the fens like frogs ; they 
should inevitably perish by the arrows of the 
Scythians ” 

The threatening message which was thus inter- 
preted, was not sent to Darius, until after he had 
been induced, by the apparent flight of the Scy- 
thians, to penetrate so far into their country, and 
to stay so long that his resources were com- 
pletely exhausted; for the Scythians in their re- 
treat destroyed everything that could be made use 
of, and even went so far as to fill up all the wells 
and springs in their way. Thus in the late event- 
ful war, the crafty veteran Koutousoff, by holding 
out fallacious hopes of his a accepting 
the proffered terms of peace, inveigled Napoleon 
into remaining at Moscow, entirely beyond the 
time that prudence would have warranted. In- 
deed the campaign of Darius, as described by He- 
rodotus, tallies surprisingly in a number of parti- 
culars with that of the French in Russia, The 
ancient Cossacks adopted the same general mode 
of defence as the modern ones; they also outwit- 
ted their southern invaders, notwithstanding their 
superior military skill, very nearly in the same 
manner, and nearly with the same results. 

DR. WALL. 
DEFINITION OF PLEASURE. 
Ir is difficult to say what pleasure means, Plea- 
sure bears a different sense to every person. Plea- 
sure toa country miss just ‘‘ come out” means “a 
race ball, and so many partners that she has danced 


till she can hardly stand.” Pleasure to an aspi- 
rant after fashion, means “a card for Devonshire- 
house, or a nod from Lady Sane.” Pleasure to a 
school-boy, means “ tying a string to a school-fel- 
low’s foot when he is asleep, and pulling it till he 
awakes him.” Pleasure to a man of inquiring 
mind ‘* means a toad inside a stone, or a beetle 
running with its head off.” Pleasure to a man of 
taste means “a first-rate artiste, and a good din- 
ner.” Pleasure to a laboring man means “ doing 
nothing.” Pleasure to a fine lady means “ having 





something to do, to drive away the blues.” Plea- 
| sure to an antiquarian means “an illegible inscrip- 
tion.” Pleasure to a connoisseur means “a dark, 
invisible, very fine picture.” Pleasure to a phi- 
'losopher, a modern philosopher, a young philoso- 
| pher, means “liking nothing, despising everything, 
and proving every one a simpleton except him- 
self.” Pleasure to a beggar means “a sovereign 
by mistake, instead of a shilling.” Pleasure to 
the sweetest of all tempers, ‘‘ the last word in an 
argument.” Pleasure to the social, ‘‘ the human 
face divine!” Pleasure to the morose, ‘‘ I shan’t 
see a soul for the next six months.” Pleasure to 
an author, “the last page of his manuscript— 
bliss inexpressible— Finis.’” Pleasure to all, to 
‘every one in their own way, and that way a dif- 
ferent one, 
SNEERERS. 

OsservE the fine humanity of Shakspeare in that 
his sneerers are all worthless villains. Too cun- 
ning too attach value to se/f-praise, and unable to 
obtain approval from those whom they are com- 
pelled to respect, they propitiate their own se/f- 
love by disparaging and lowering others. 

CONSEQUENCE OF CELEBRITY. 
In less than a week I have not seldom received 
half a dozen packets or parcels of works, printed 
or manuscript, urgently requesting my candid 
judgment or my correcting hand. Add to these, 
letters from lords and ladies, urging me to write 
reviews or puffs of heaven-born geniuses whose 
whole merit consists in being ploughmen or shoe- 
makers, Ditto from actors ; entreaties for money, 
or recommendations to publishers from ushers out 
of place, &c, &c. 








TURKISH FINESSE. 

Tue citadel of Boudroom, generally agreed to oc- 
cupy the place of the ancient Halicarnassus, is 
| supposed to contain many valuable remains of an- 
cient sculpture hitherto preserved with the greatest 
circumspection from the eyes of Europeans. Some 
years ago, a French frigate being at Boudroom, the 
commander expressed a great desire to see the mar- 
ble baths in the fortress, but this the governor ab- 
solutely refused, without orders from the Porte. 
The commander had interest ; the ambassador was 
set to work ; and, in a short time, the necessary 
firman was obtained, The governor put it to his 
foreheed, in acknowledgment of its authority, and 
declared his readiness to proceed. Arrived at the 
outer gate, “ Effendi,” said the governor, ‘the 
orders of my imperial master must be obeyed.” 

‘* Let me in then,” exclaimed the impatient cap- 
tain. 

‘** Undoubtedly,” replied the Turk: ‘‘ for so the 
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firman enjoins; but, as it contains no directions 
about your coming out again, you will perhaps, 
forgive the momentary pause before we pass the 
draw bridge.” 

The French commander, not choosing to put 
such dangerous irony to the test, departed. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Witey & Putnam, since our March number, have published 
the following works: 

Kgat’s Poeticat Works, in two parts: A collection of 
gems which no lover of choice books should fail to possess 
himself of. We regard Keats as one of the purest poetsin 
the English language—one of whom it truly may be said, 
that he never “‘ wrote a line which dying he could wish to 
blot.” Those who never read his poems have here set be- 
fore them such a treat as seldom falls to lot of mortal. His 
Endymion and Eve of St. Agnes are worth whole volumes 
of such rhyme as may be found loading down the shelves of 
our bookstores. 


Norges oF aJOURNEY FROM CORNHILL To Carro. By Mi- 
chael Angelo Titmarsh. This book forms a suitable com- 
panion to “ Eothen,” and Warburton’s ** Crescent and the 
Cross,” and by some it is considered to possess equal merit. 
We can assure the reader that he will find in its pages an 
ample fund of instruction and amusement. When one has 
not the means of traveling himself, it is some consolation 
to have a good fireside companion, such as is here furnished 
us by Mr. Thackeray, who delights us under the alias of 
Michael! Angelo Titmarsh. 


TaBLE TALK. By William Ilazlitt. Second Series. These 
papers have won for their author an enviable reputation in 
his own country as a profound and original thinker, and we 
know of no reason why they should not be equally popular 
on this side of the water. The series, we believe, is edited 
by his son, and in England have gone through several edi- 
tions. 

The above works form numbers 56, 57, 58 and 59 of W. & 
P.’s ** Library-of Choice Reading,” and are very beautifully 
printed on superior paper. We do not think we could name 
another series of books, that would maintain a position with 
the above, as regards literary merit and elegance of compo- 
sition. The publishers are entitled to unbounded thanks for 
the rich entertainment which, in this shape, they have set 
before the public. 


Tue Wigwam anv THE CaBIN. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Second Series. ‘“ Library of American Books,” number 12. 
This is an entertaining and valuable book, containing six 
talesillustrative of life inthe sunny South—* The Giant’s 
Coffin, or, The Feud of Holt and Houston,” * Sergeant Bar- 
nacle ; or, the Raftsman of the Edisto,” “* Those Old Lunes: 
or, Whichis the Madman ?” “The Lazy Crow, A Story of 
the Cornfield,” ** Caloya; or, the Loves of the Driver,” and 
* Lucas de Ayllon.” The reputation of the writer will en- 
sure for this book a profitable sale, and those who will not 
purchase it for the authoi's reputation we advise to do so 
for the merit which they will be sure to discover in its 
pages. 

Tyree; A Residence in the Marquessas ; or, as the title 
sys, a Peep at Polynesian Life, during four months’ residence 
in a valley of the Marquessas. By Herman Melville. This 
is one of the most interesting, amusing, and original books 
of adventure we have read for manyaday. Get it and read 
it, by all means, as we are willing to risk the price of the 
buok that you will find in itsomething that you never read of 
or thought of befure—besides, it is by an American sailor. 
It forms numbers 123 and 14 of the ** Library of American 
Books.” 





Hareer & Broruers have published, among some books 
: that we know nothing about, not having seen them, the 
following, which we do know something about : 


THE FarmeEr’s Dictionary. A vocabulary of the techni- 
cal terms recently introduced into agriculture and horticul- 
ture from varlous sciences, and also acompendium of practi- 
cal farming ; the latter chiefly from the works of the Rev. 
W. L. Rham, Loudon, Low, and Yowatt, and the most emi- 
nent American authors. Edited by D. P. Gardner, M. D., 
Honorary Member of several agricultural societies. With 
numerous illustrations. Such is the title of a volume of 876 
pages that should bein the possession of every farmer, as it 
contains a greater portion of information applicable to his 
situation than we have ever seen in any other one book. It 
is a complete encyclopedia of the entire science of agricul- 
ture, of which we advise all our country friends to pessess 
themselves at their earliest convenience. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE ALEX. ProupFiT,D.D. A very ex- 
cellent memoir of vn excellent man, that must prove accep- 
table to his friends and to the Church, in which he was a de- 
vout and sincere laborer; and, with the concluding sentence 
of the preface, we hope “ that it may stimulate all who read 
it to greater diligence in the work of faith, and the labor of 
love, and the patience of hope.’” The volume is embellish- 
ed with an excellent portrait. 


JouRNEY To ARARAT. By Friedrich Parrot. With Map 
and Wood Cuts. Translated by W.D.Cooley. Here is a 
book that must interest every scholar, and especially such 
as are familiar with the sacred writings. It can be no other 
than an agreeable task to fullow the wanderings of a man 
who has offered up his “ thanks, perhaps not far from the 
very spot where Noah ‘ built an altar to the Lord, and offered 
thereon burnt offerings.’ ” This book forms the eighth num- 
ber of *‘ Ilarpers’ New Miscellany,” and is really a valuable 
acquisition to the series. 


Tue Fatry Book. Illustrated by Eighty Engravings, by 
J. A. Adams. Here we have revived several favorite asso- 
ciates of our ** boyhood’s days,” in a charming and elegant 
dress. Like flowers to the bee, come such books to the 
young, and we never see two of their heads together, unra- 
veling the thread of a fairy tale, without paying the tribute 
of asigh to “the memory of other days.” 


Tue Youne Duke. By D’Israeli. Two volumes in one. 
Pocket edition of Select Novels, number 15. The popularity 
of this author needs no endorsement from us. 


Jessie’s FLirTaTions. By the author of * Kate in Search 
of a Husband.” The latter work sold rapidly, and we do not 
see why the present one should not meet with as favorable a 
reception. 


NARRATIVE OF REMARKABLE CRIMINAL TRIALS. Transla- 
ted from the German of Anselm Ritter Von Feuerbach, by 
Lady Duff Gordon. This is a book full of remarkable and 
startling incident, the character of which may be fully un- 
derstood by the title. We doubt, however, the propriety of 
incorporating it the same series with ‘* Whevwall's Ele- 
ments,” ** Denby’s Philosophy,” “ Life of Mozart,” “ Dick’s 
Practical Astronomer,” &c. 


HarpeEr’s ILLUMINATED AND PICTORIAL BiBLeE has reached, 
as far as we have seen, the fifty-first number, and, before our 
next issue, will probably be completed, making the most 
inagnificent edition of Holy Writ ever published in this 
country. Mr. Adams, who has superintended the illustra- 
tions, is deserving the highest encomiums for the artistic 
skill which he has displayed, and for the faithfulness with 
which he has adhered to the task that he set himself more 
than ten years ago, while he has met the cheerful co-opera- 
tion of the Harpers, with their unprecedented enterprise and 
immense resources. 


Dictionary OF Practica, MEDICINE. Edited by Charles 
Lee, M.D. This work has reached its thirteenth number, 
and to the faculty must prove invaluable. No physician 
should be without it. 
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